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| PROFINTERN REQUESTS 
ALL ITS. ee 10 
“ND CHINESE WORKERS | 


MOSCOW, July 13.—(By Mail)— 
The Red International of Labor 
Unions has requested all its affiliat- 
ed organizations and also the organ- 
izations and minorities sympathis- 
ing with it, to take action in all ° 

_trade unions for the mobilization of -. LONDON, July 28.—With the 1,200,000 British coal miners 
practical measures of assistance for | ready to down tools at oon. Friday, the British government 
the fighting working class of China. | trembles before a general strike unprecedented in European his- 

They must see to it that the trade i tory, in fact all European capitalism is faced with rebellion of 


A niet to The Daily Worker) — 
| SOFIA, Bulgaria. (By Mail)—The 
‘ease in a Sofia court in connection 
with the affair of an illegal Com- 
munist printing press, discovered at 


Ooms 
| No. 30 Boulevard Dragoman has 
oa Rrmirerse doe asa 


follows: 
ite od | Garment Workers of funations Seaptin DAILY 


ah 
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Staitcho Vassilyeff, Traitcho Row ep rations 

toff, Ivan Mandeff, were sentencea ; 


See eee to 8 years strict ntion and 270,- | reported to; union bodies where possible, 
@ executives of the company, whose employes have been| 000 ieva fine for penis an illee | have made pede for| the central <demslitens of these “tent yal wey bgt me, eo ogg in = “eo Basin oa the 
| $ é for five “ify #5. poe, eer Syl cage a ‘gal printing press to serve the pur- | local confe “mass ‘meetings! bodies, venereal solidarity a Callie pactanee n walk out in the Nord and Pas de 
lan Bou vard, eclared a e ar-| pose of the Communist Perty—and | on Sept. 1 le as “Labor De-| the relief action of Internationa / 
ment Workers, scabs had been widhbaen were false, and that] for printing illegal literature. The | fense Daj ies are New York | Workers Relief and carry out trace | Today, Herbert Smith, vice-president, and A. J. Cook, secre- 
the eee between the A. F. of L. union and ‘the Inter-| contents of the printing shop have | Ch . } Cincintiati, Phi-| union hélp together with the Inter | tary of the Miners’ Federation, are in Paris attending the meet- 
t —* national Tailoring Company is| een confiscated. , tadelphia pton, N. Y. national Workers Relief. ing of Miners’ International, where they plan to obtain an 
— — , | stilt in effect | V. ‘Tashkoff and Y. Kostadinofr “Labor D: as designat- ‘ agreem from the continental miners’ representatives, to cut 
38 —* > 3 At the local offices of the Unitea | Were each sentenced to 4i— years | ed by ie aan Interna- off at. the source any coal shipments)from the continent to the ; 
' AS WE SEE IT Garment Workers, 175 W. Washington Strict imprisonment and 70,000 leva | tional 7 Hective eccerauiy British Isles in case of strike. The outcome of the Paris meet- '‘ 


fine. Gatyu Ivanoff has been acqult- 
ted. 

Appeal against sentence may be 
fodged with the higher constitution- 


ing is yet unknown at this hour. 
British miners to prevent the* 
shipment of the 10,000,000 tons | 


i are a the union official in charge, George 
es dei! Wrenner’. C, Slater, declared that he is still sup 
— ——/ plying garment workers, when he can 


» defense of class It is chiefly the aim of the 
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Pe fextlie ariel who have re- 
ceived the ten per. cent wage cut 
in. New England probably voted for 
Coolidge in.order to insure prosperity’ 
to the country for.the next four years. 
Now, the poor Dubbs-are A pe it, 


meck. Thousands 
Seas of living suddenly 
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to prevent them from acting when 
(Continued on page 2) 5. 


THE SHANGHAI 
TOLD BY 


get them, to take the places ‘of the 
strikers, @md that the scabbery will 
continue. ; 


al court within. a _ period.of one 


When asked if he could reply 
bing on the 


Slater said, “We are a peels ope vin ae 


erican Federation of Labor organiza. 
tion, and the Amalgamated is not.” — 
Bosses’ Letter Same as Pickets: © 


officials thus take the ‘same position 
as the garment bossés. In a letter 
to a former customer, whieh has been 
turned over to the Amalgamated, the 
International says that the Amalga. 
mated is “too radical,” and that the 
A. F. eT, eae WEL meek. Der 


STRIKE EVENTS 
NEUTRAL OBSERVER; 


the charge that the “union” was scab- | 


The American Federation of Labor | 


‘aonferences will con- 
ptatives of labor or- 
Dranches of the L. L. 
- Meantime. City or- 
te ional Labor De- 
m0 | posed at these con- 
ring of the same 


 < 


Report Explodes Cal’s 
“Prosperity” Bank 


Hings will be held at 
@ labor speakers 


pest to start branch 
h the basis of indivi- 
oe Seven provisional 
‘set up and books 
p, which cost ten cents 
plied i to the applicants. 
¢ i of ILD will be to 
ogee of the labor 
i against for their 


bead ve ig ae 
. Ant 
r. 74 yy ® « 
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The bosses letter 
pant Cet ee Oe 
(Continued on page 2) node 


AN APPEAL TO U. S. UNIONISTS 


By HARRY F. WARD Ka oe 
SHANGHAI—(By Mail.)—The Shnaghai strike will stand out in labor, 


history. It began because the police 


May 30. Now after three weeks it is still goirig strong. 


fired 44 shots into an unarmed crowd 
The unique thing 


about the strike is that the merchants and bankers are in it. To tie up 
banks and shops for the three weeks as tight as tho it were a pationed 


holiday is something of record. 


American Imperialism Present. 


Shanghai is one of the great ports of the world. 


It is composed of three 


separately governed cities which run into each other so that sometimes the 


of sides of a street are under different authorities. 


There is the native 


(Continued on page 65.) 


ogaete'*the individual farmer amounts to. 


weport the analysist gets down to 
eases and shows what the net result 


“The average net income per oper- 
ator, including -all farmers, amounted 
to only $876 in 1924-25, compared 
with $764 the preceding year, and 
}covers returns on the farmer’s equity 
jin his farm. 
(“If a conservative rate (4.5 per cent 
and what investor is content with 
‘that+rate. today) of return for the op- 
erators’ net capital investment is de- 
ducted from the ‘net income, the re- 
fern for the operator’s labor and man- 
agement and for the labor of his fam- 
ily was only $649 in. 1924-25, 
$531 in 1923-24. 

“The average wage for hired farm 
labor was $569 compared with the re- 
turn of $649 for the labor of the 


and 


A cabigp ghee or de 28—The de hi 


i1But way down at the bottom ofthe | 


of which 


PATERSON, WN. J., July 28—Rib- 
bon sitk workers of Paterson, both 
in the United . Textile Workers, A. 
F. of L., and the Associated Silk 
Workers, independent, have noti- 
‘fied employers that the 44-hour 
week guarantee and a guaranteed 
minimum of $36 a week, with vary- 
ing piece work increases, must be 
granted by August 1. Failing an 
answer a strike ts expected. The 
Associated conducted a long strike 
last summer and fall that forced 
most of the broad silk bogecs to 
yield. 


WINNIPEG—(FP)—No banker in 
Winnipeg will cash a dollar check on 
an outside bank for less than 25c com. 
mission, according to the experience 
of a Manitoba assemblyman. The 
money changers fleece the public to 
the limit. 


| farmer and his family.” 


Coolidge Will Assist 
Bosses When Neéded 


‘aiiions to The Daily Worker) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., July 28.— 
With a national hard coal strike 
threatened for September 1, and with 
both operators and miners’ union offi- 
cials apparently deadlocked. Talk of 
federal intervention came to the fore- 


sume their joint committee conter 
ence, but ‘surface indications were 
that-there was little prospect of break- 
=s the deadlock, It is eterna. 


pwevery th President, | Coolidge is 


Votes soreaan ene acre where, 


it the operators are not strong enough 
to defeat the miners. 

John L, Lewis, international’ prest- 
dent of the United Mine!:-Workerg. of 
America, was to re-submit their.-de- 
mand for a small wage increase — 
the check-off system. 


Hit Bus Firm 

COLUMBUS, Ohio, July 28-—The 
public utilities commission today o1- 
dered the Red Ball Transit company 
of Indianapolis, Ind., to show cause 
within five days why its permit fo. 
operation within Ohio should not be 
revoked. 


Religious Clash in Michigan 

ALMA, Mich., July 28—aA _ state 
police detachment was sent here tu: 
day following anti-catholic demonstra- 
tions and an attempt by forty farn: 
ers, led by an anti-catholic preacher, 
to mob an editor for his editorial pro 
tests against the evangelistics activi- 


3 ties in the ens AC 


of coal now lying at the pit 
heads in the Ruhr. 
German Miners Under League Rebel 


The miners in the Saar Basin are 
making common cause with the 
French miners in demanding that 
their wages, paid in fast depreciating 
French francs, be revised to accord 


with the continually climbing cost of | 


living. "The Saar Basin is under the 
government of the league of nations 
and has an area of 742 squares miles 
and a population of 652,000: 

The strike of the French miners In 
the Word and Pas de Calais, originally 


+ scheduled for Monday night, was post- 


poned by the National Federation of 
Miners, while representatives confer 
with the ministry of labor. 


to avert the strike of the British 
miners les in the conference due to 
morrow between the owners and 
miners at the instance of the govern- 
ment, Premier Baldwin having-ffnally 


pop tery 


+ ae! 


RAID OFFICES = 


OF COMMUNIST 
PARTY IN PARIS 


Painleve Gives Order to 
Steal Literature 


PARIS, France, July 28.—The police 
have raided the headquarters of the 


{ terms. prs 2 | Communist Party, damaging the con- 
: Bosses Tell of A. F. of L. Support Becta: af ye = _ eae eon yong i tati Conference Wednesday tents, and confiscating literature. The 
: sae Prisoners anh rators and miners representatl| 4 main hope of British capitalism | police conducted the attack upon or- 

rf hd to demand the re-| ves gathered here this morning to re- 

af : | 


ders given by Premier Painieve. 

Among the literature taken were 
postcards showing French officers 
Standing beside a table on which 
were the decapitated heads of Rffians. 
The cards contained the 


ne 1p stp she strike 
¥ 

It is waders: that the mine own- 

ers afte already backing ap on thetr 

previous determination to cancel! the 

azréeement on Angust 1 in their effort 

to force a wage cut and longer hours 


meeting today to consider its action 
and the king is in hourly communica- 
(Continuea on Page 2.) ‘ 


of labor. The Baldwin cabinet 1s also | 


12,000 killed and four billion 
wasted. Workers and farmets gave 
all that—see what for.” 

Along the French front airplanes 
alone are active, the French not hav- 
ing begun their much heralded offen- 
sive. 

Marshal Petain will leave for Paris 


soon. 


SHANGHAI STRIKERS CALLING A 
GENERAL CONFERENCE AUGUST 1 


of students. 


negotiations with the foreign powers. 


MOSCOW, July 13.—(By Mail.)—Recently the situation in Shanghai has 
become intensified. On July 10 the English police fired into a demonstration 
One student was killed and ten wounded. 
quarters of Shanghai the foreign police has been considerably strengthened 
The French police have fired upon workers who attempted to prevent the 
loading of a steamer by strikebreakers. 

The strike committee intends to hold a general Chinese conference of 
workers, students, businessmen and peasants for August 1 in order to cen 
tralize the protest movement and to control the Chinese government in its 


In the working class 


‘The Industrial Work of the Workers (Communist) Party 


a 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Parity Com- 
mission, for submission to the National Convention of the Workers (Com- 


munist) Party: 


year for several years. 


In the face of this persistent crisis 
the bureaucracy has stubbornly re- 
fused to adopt the measures necessary 
to pull together again the forces of 


in the last two years thru the Labor 
Party splits (which were forced by the 
weakness and treachery of the prog- 
gressive leadership), and thru ‘the 


‘ 


Altho bitterly persecuted in the un- 
ions and driven underground in many 
organizations, the T. U. E. L. militants 
have been able in many cases to smash 
thru the official opposition and to 


as tools by the reactionary hureau-| 
cy against the left- —— eX 
Dlr are 


Main Tasks of the Party in 
the Trade Unions. 


more attention to the work in the 
prope unions in their respective local- 
ities. But only a start has been made. 
Our system of Party fractions in the 
unions is still weak and scattering. 
The Trade Unior Educational League 


: The whole 1 growth and development of the LaFol- ing great masses behind them and 
- The State of the Unions—The hot Net reer movement, which h@s }iabor and to bring them into an offen- i Fella andl , groups exist only in tht more 
‘trade union movement continues yet recovered from the great blow | sive &gainst the empolyers. Amalgama-| !ette movement, which the left-wing | their demands. HE main tasks of the Party in the |i nortant industrial centers. This 


to. pass thru the crisis in morale 
and membership which developed: in 
the course of the tremendous indus- 


\ trial struggles from 1919 to 1923. 


These struggles. faken as a whole, 
constituted the greatest defeat ever 
suffered by the trade unions in the 


history of the American labor move- 


ment. Beginning in 1919, the employ- 
ers waged a relentless warfare against 
the unions, striving to take from them 
the concessions they had won during 
the war period and to break up their 
organizations. The struggle extended 
into practically every industry, and 
everywhere the unions suffered great-, 
er or lesser defeats. This was the 
case in the steel, meat-packing, textile, 
shoe, railroad, printing, mining, cloth- 
ing, metal industries, etc. In conse- 
quence the organizations have lost 
tremendously in membership. In 1920 
the A. F. of L. totalled 4,075,000 mem- 


of the employers, is still slowly on the 
retreat. Its morale is at‘a low ebb. 


An important factor preventing the 
recovery of the trade unions is the 
heavy unemployment which has re 
vailed- with but slight periods of re- 
lief since 1921. At the pregent time 
unemployment is particularly’ seen in| 
the coal, clothing, textile, iron and 
steel industries. 


In the unionized bituminous fields | 
‘of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, the situation is grea wors- 
ened by a shift in production from 
these fields to the unorganized terri- 
tories in West Virginia. The employ- 
ers are on the offensive all along the 
line. They are taking advantage of 
the situation by driving ahead with 
their “open shop” movement, ohe pro- 
nounced manifestion of which is the 
establishment of company unions in 
hundreds of plants and industries. 


1 where the central points of policy 


tion, a Labor Party, and a general mil- 
tant policy, have been repudiated over- 
whelmingly by the bureaucracy. The 
latter turns its attention more than 
ever to the development of its policy 
of class collaboration and surrender 
to the employers. The high tide of 
his movement Was reached at the El 
Paso Convention of the A. F of L., 


Aealt with the development of labor 
banks, the B. & QO. Plan, workers’ in- 
surance, and similar schemes. Within 
the past few months the new presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., Green, has an- 
nounced a general organization cam- 
paign to recruit the diminished 
strenght of the unions in the various 
big industrial centers. But this scheme, 
never seriously intended, will not ma- 
terialize into anything concrete. It is 
already going the way of such plans 
in the A. F. of L., by being sabotaged 


sharply opposed: In the bitter fight 
that has gone on between the bureau- 
cracy and the left-wing, the progres- 
sives in the middle have become de- 
moralized and disorganized and have 
to a considerable extent fallen under 
the control of the reactionary bureau. 
Atacy. The ramk and file of the un- 
ions have lost much in morale by the 
many defeats in strikes and by the 
poisonous campaigns of class collabo- 
ration constantly carried on by the of- 
ficialdom of the unions. But among 
them there is a smoldering discontent, 
and wherever the left-wing can break 
thru the opposition of the bureaucracy 
and crystallize this discontent ints 
definite movements, the masses raily 
in bitter struggles against their mts- 
leaders and against the employers d1- 
rectly. In the Carpenters’ Union elec- 
tion, the T. U. E. L. militants developed 
a powerful opposition to the Hutche- 


State of the Progressive Bloc. In 

* the trade unions there are many 
elements, so-called progressives, who 
| are not advanced enough ideologcially 
to join directly to our Party or the 
Trade Union Educational League. 
These are the elements out of which 
shall be constructed the “progressive” 
opposition bloc against the ultra-re- 
actionaries now controlling the bulk 
of the unions. At the present time 
these progressive elements are with- 
out definite leadership, organizations 
and policies. In 1921-22, the organiza- 
tion of the Trade Union Committee 
for the Relief of the Russian Famine 
was an expression of this tendency, in 
the face of Gompers’ opposition. In 
the A. F. of L. convention they also 
secured a degree of organization in 
1923-24 around the slogan of the Rec- 
ognition of Soviet Russia and in the 


trade unions are: 

1. The revolutionizing of the exist- 
ing unions thru strengthening and or- 
ganizing the left-wing in the unions 
by bringing all the proletarian ele- 
ments of the Party into the unions, by 
the organization of trade union frac- 
tions, the building up of the T. U. E. 
L. and the stimulation of the organ- 
ization of the progressive opposition 
bloc, 

2. The organization of the wunor- 
ganized by the strengthening of the 
existing organizations, the creation of 
new: unions in industries where none 
exist, the building of shop committees 
and the utilization of the shop nuclei 
as points for inaugurating campaigns 
to organize the unorganized. 

3. The unification of the trade 
union movement by the stimulation of 
the campaign to amalgamate the craft 
unions into industrial organizations. 


‘ 


situation must be remedied, and for 
this purpose a whole series of organ- 
izational measures are necessary. We 
must look forward to the creation of 
effective fractions and T. U. E. L. 
groups in all unions and in all indus- 
trial centers. 


Necessary Breantemtonal 
Measures. 


THILE putting into effect the fol. 

lowing organizational measures 
and in carrying out the trade union 
program of the Party generally, a con- 
stant campaign must be prosecuted to 
awaken the membership to the vital 
importance of winning over the masses 
of workers now organized in the trade 
unions. Anly tendency to consider 
work in the trade unions as in some 
way secondary or unimportant must 


bers, but in November, 1924, it had| They are also forcing wage cuts in death. son machine. Likewise in the Ma-| Trade Union Committee for the Es: \ : aie : 

fallen to 2,865,979. Im several indus- nan industries. The textile industry 6 chinists’ Union against the Johnston | tablishment of Trade Relations With ahr “ar Ore nshtiasinn ° tor sf pares ear ye Likewise 
tries the unions have been virtually | has just passed thru ‘an extensive The State of the Left Wing in the administration. The election in the es Recognitign rm 4 oviet Russia. The + aa y % Work “ eget such as to consider 
wiped out altogether. Only the organ- {| wage-cuttihg campaign ‘and: a similar 2. Unions.—The left-wing movement /Miners’ Union, where Voyzey polled P. P. A. Avhic nn s an outgrowth rade Union Work. party work -in the trade unions a 
izations of highly skilled craftsmen | one is’now threatening the shoe in-|is at present operating under great dif-| 66,000 against Lewis’ 134,000, aceord-| of the genéral movement for the po-| ! — function of a _ specially selected 
and workers occupying key positions |dustry. The anthracite bosses are | ficulties in the trade unions. The fero-|ing to the official figures (in truth he | litical organizetion/of the workers in- |/T*HE Party organization for the car-) section of our Party or the label. 


in the building, printing and railroad | threatening a, wage cut, Mkewise the 


industries have been able to maintain 


steel magnates. The clothing indus- 


cious attacks by the bureaucracy thru 
expulsions, blacklistings, etc., have in 


was in all probability elected) was an- 
other demonstration of mass support 


dependent of the two old parties was 
also, in its earlier stages, a definite 


rying on of the trade union work 
is still in a primitive and undeveloped 


ing of Party activities in the trade 
unions as syndicalistic must be vigor- 


ed themselves without serious losses.}try has also suffered. wage cuts. Only| most unions ‘driven the Tradejto left-wing leadership. The latest | organization of the progressive ele-|gtate. Considerable improvement has {ously fought against. Because of an 
: During this period the independent }in the building trades and among the | Union Educational Léague under- | manifestations ofthe left-wing’s suc- | ments against the Gompers’ machine. en made during the past year or so. | insufficient understanding of its im- 
unions have all also suffered héavily,| more skilled railroad. workers have | ground, which has rendered its work | cessful rallying af the masses against | All these movements, however, have he Industrial Department has beenj portance, the trade union work has 


>. ~<S °o° © 
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case in point being the l. W. W., which 
dropped from 35,000 in 1922 to ap- 


proximately 15,000 at the present time. 


v 


the unions been able to,,secure even | 
Slight wage advances.: The. past year+ 


has been marked by tower. strikes than 


<i A 


xceedingly hard.”"BeSides, muny val- 
ble connections with progressive 


the bureaucratic officialdom in spite 
of a maze of difficulties, is the present 


tlements in the unions have been lost 


upheaval in the meedle trades unions. 


been greatly weakened. Thé progres- 
sives are, for the most part, com- 


| pletely demoralized and are being used 


efinitely organized. The District Or- 


y reports and are devoting more and 


anizers are submitting regular month- 


often suffered in the factional fight- 
ing in the Party. 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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science. 


WASHINGTON, July 28—Washing- 
ton’s evolution case assumed a na- 
tional aspect today. 

Reiterating his intention to “flight 
to a finish,” Loren H. Wittner, treas- 
ury clerk who filed the suit, announc- 
ed that a dozen leading scientists and 
educators from all over the country 
were prepared to testify in his behalf 
that evolution was taught as a fact 
and not merely as a theory in Wash- 
ington schools. 

Wittner’s suit is based principally 
on the charge that the theory that 
man descended from a lower order of 
animals constitutes disrespect to the 
bible. 


The names of the scientists Wittner 
guarded with secrecy, imposed on 
him by his attorneys. 

“When granted a hearing, I will 
have an imposing array of nationally 
known scientists to back me _ up,” 
said Wittner. 

Ask For Dismissal. 

But it developed that Wittner may 
not get his hearing. When the suit 
comes up before Justice Siddons in 
the district of Columbia supreme 
court tomorrow, the government at- 
torneys handling the defense will ask 
for its prompt dismissal on technical 
grounds. They will not attack the 
constitutionality of the legislative 
“rider” to the district appropriation 
bill. which Wittner is attacking, and 
they will seek, if possible, to avoid a 
hearing on what constitutes “disre- 
spect to the holy bible” in the cur- 
riculum of Washington schools. 

The defense expressed confidence 
that the court would grant its re 
quest, particularly because the su- 
preme court has held that a taxpayer 
who has no material personal inter- 
est cannot enjoin public funds. wr- 
tner would stop salaries of Washing- 
ton science teachers. 

If the suit is thrown out on techni- 
calities, Wittner declared he would 
file another petition in an acceptable 
legal form and continue the battle 
“to take religion out of the schools 
of the country.” 

" Fee Re 

WASHINGTON, July 28—Asserting 
that “disrespect to the holy bible” is 
not being taught in Washington 
schools, District of Columbia legal of- 
ficers #oday filed a motion to dismiss 
ine stion suits: instigated by 
Loren H. Wittner, treasury clerk. 

The suit was assailed chiefly on 
technical grounds, the principal con- 
tention being that Wittner has no 
rights before the district supreme 
court as he is without material per- 
sonal interest in the case. 

The filing of the dismissal motion 


-took Washington by surprise as it 


had been expected such a move 
would be postponed until tomorrow, 
the last day set by Justice Siddons 
to receive the answer of the defense 
to Wittner’s petition asking that sal- 
aries of Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, and W. P. Hay, 
head of the biology department, be 
stopped because capital children 
were being taught disrespect to the 
bible thru the teaching of natural 


Get a bundle for every meet- 


ing of your trade union local. } 
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(Continued from page 1) 
the inevitable tendency of capitalism 
to grasp for more and more profit, 
throws millions of American workers 
permanently on the sidewalk, as has 
happened in England. The owners of 
the textile mills that eut the wages 
of their slaves ten per cent have noth- 


‘ing to worty about. Perhaps they are 


over in Buckingham palace waiting to 
kiss the king’s hand or to take a drink 
of his champagne out of golden ves- 
sels. Wherever they may be, they are 
not producing wealth, but wasting it. 
* ¢« ®@ 

jem foreign expert on the Milwau- 

kee Leader accuses the Commun- 
ists of inconsistency, because they op- 
posed the Dawes plan for Germany 
while they demanded 4oans for Soviet 
Russia. Only a social democrat would 
see anything inconsistent in this. 
The Leader editor cannot see what 
the British trade union delegation saw | 
at a glance, namely, that Russia is 
ruled by the workers and not by the 
capitalists. Loans granted to Russia 
will go towards the building of indus- 
try for the use of the producers, while 
loans granted to Germany under the 
Dawes plan or to any other country, 
go to stabilize capitalist economy and 
crush the workers. The Dawes plan 
helped to enslave the German workers. 
This the German wage slaves will 
readily admit. 

* ¢ @ 

OVIET RUSSIA is getting along 

very well without loans, tho had 
she been able to secure them, the proc- 
ess of reconstruction would be accel- 
erated. Russia is not so very anxious 
for loans now. A big Berlin bank has 
put up a guarantee of $1,500,000 for 
the export of Russian sugar. The 
workers’ republic is ready to buy sev- 
eral million dollars worth of machin- 
ery in England, and Chamberlain does 
not know whether to bite his tongue 
off or not, for his threats of war. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success. Even the 
leaders of the reformist unions of 
France and Belgium who were bitter 
foes of the Soviet Union had their 
eyes opened by a visit to that coun- 
try. They went to scoff and returned 
praying, that their own countries 


would follow Russia’s ‘@xample. 
HO has not heard about Armenia? 
What Belgium was to the Allies 
Armenia was to the Greeks. The capt- 


crimes. They were out to save the 
soul of Armenia from the terrible 
Turks and the Bolshevik Russians. We 
don’t know what is taking place in 
Turkish Armenia, but an WPnglish 
woman nominated by the British gov- 
ernment to serve as joint secretary of 
the Armenian Fund, declares that 
“Moscow has saved Russian Armenia.” 
Her interview to The Daily Herald 
will be found in another section of 
this paper. 
¢* * 

EOPLE are still babbling about the 

League of Nations and even po- 
litical wise acres are thundering 
against foreign entanglement as if the 
United States were not up to its ears, 
not only in Europe but in every other 
part of the world. It was American 
finance together with the American 
government that brought pressure to 
bear on Germany in favor of the se- 
curity pact, which provided for en- 
trance into the League of Nations, The 
bankers put over the Dawes plan with- 
out the sanction of congress even 
tho the power and influence of the 
administration was behind it. The 
bankers are running things in this 
country so boldly that they no longer 
try to hide the fact. 


OUNT Ilya Tolstoy, degenerate son 

of the great novelist whose writ- 
ings are being published by the Soviet 
government for distribution among the 
peasantry whom he loved, spoke re- 
cently before a gang of bankers in 
Glacier Park, and ruled the Bolshevik 
outside the pale of civilization, at the 
same time predicting their speedy de- 
mise. After dwelling on the atrocities 
committed by the Bolsheviki and ap- 
plying the rod of castigation to the 
hide of the proletariat, the count ex- 
| pressed his fear lest the people when 
overthrowing the Bolsheviki should 
|massacre them. Thanks for small 


| mercies Mr. Count of no account. 


(Continuea from page 1) 


we'll be nearly back to our normal 
schedule.” 

“What's the trouble? Our agree 
Workers of America expired May ist, 
and they insisted that we sign a new 
one.” . 

“We're Glad To Be With “Them” 

“The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America are not, and never 
have been, recognized by the Amer- 
ican Féderation of Labor (this is writ- 
ten in capital letters). As a matter 
of fact, perhaps you read it in the 
papers, William Green refused to sit 
on the same stand with Sidney Hill- 
man. Mr. Green is president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Mr. Hillman is president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers.” 

“From now on we are operating 
with the United Garment Workers af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor. It’s an entirely different 
organization; WE’RE GLAD TO BE 
WITH. THEM, and you'll be glad that 
we are with them, because you'll get 
better service all along the line.” 

“We Need Time” 

“Bxplain things to your customers 

and give us a few extra days, THAT 


WE NEED until we have them on the 


» 


. 
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_ The Official Report of the British Trade Union Delegation 
i, to Soviet Russia 
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Russia 


workers’ government. 


terly. 


worker. 
$1.25 (Duroflex Cover) 


A book of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 
COMPANY 


1113 W. Washington Blvd. 


Order from 


The Daily. Worker Publishing Co. 
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Today 


RUSSIA TODAY, is the official report of an im- 
partial official body of British Labor—who (with 
special experts) have travelled unhindered thru 
every section of Soviet Russia, and in their report 
give a complete picture of life in the world’s first 


No book in years has received so much attention 
from the world trade union movement. 
land alone over fifty thousand copies of the book 
were sold. All workers who wish for world trade 
union unity have given high praise to this book. 
Capital and its henchmen have denounced it bit- 


In Eng- 


RUSSIA TODAY should be in the hands of every 


$1.75 (Cloth Bound) 


Publishers also of 
FLYING OSSIP (Stories of 
New Russia) $2.50 


LITERATURE AND REV- 
LUTION, By Leon Trotsky 
$2.50 
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Chicago, Illinois 


RICKERT’S A. F. OF L. “UNION” 
_ REFUSES TO QUIT SCABBING ON 
AMALGAMATED UNION STRIKERS 


— 


ment with the Amalgamated Clothing | 


.| withdraw? ite cabs, was no 


P 
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run good and plenty. Explain things 
to your oustomers and send us your 
business.,, We'll take darn good care 
of .it. rf 
(Signed) Ray Reeder, 
International Tailoring company.” 
A dispatch from New York sta 
ting that the A. F. of L, union had 


circulated:to enable William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., to hide 
the scabbery of the United Garment 
Worke yhich Thomas A. Rickert, 
vice peat liMRE ot the A.F. of L. is 
president 

ie » Still for Scabbery 

Thé | atch state, “The Chicago 
strike ‘aga st the International Tailor- 
ing’ Ggmpany and the J. L. Taylor 
Conjbifie/4s reported in gdod shape, 
with the company discontinuing the 
use of the United Garment Workers 
label.”’ 

Green has not changed his position 
since he wrote the Chicago Federation 
of Labor that the Amalgamated was 
a “dual” organization and he would 
not take action against the Rickert 
scabs. - 

Rickert Agreement in Court 

The International company has pre- 
sented a copy of the A. F. of lL. 
union’s agreement as evidence against 
the Amalgamated in their effort to se- 
cure an injunction restraining the 
strikers from picketing. Yesterday 
the high priced attorneys for the firm 
began their fifth day of argument be- 
fore Judge Hugo Pam, room 941 
county building. They said they would 
conclude today, when William A. Cun- 
nea, will take up the case for the 
strikers. 

Police violence has temporarily aba- 
ted, no arrests being made yesterday. 
Many sluggers and police are kept on 
the picket line at 847 W. Jackson 
Blvd., but they have failed in their 
attempt to intimidate the strikers. 

aa « o 
Many Strikes in New York 

NEW YORK, July 28.—Strikes con- 
tinue in the New York clothing indus 
try, with fifteen more walkouts called 
by the Amalgamated to unionize shops 
previously unorganized and to enforce 
union standards in delinquent shops. 
Six of the 18 strikes previously called 
have been settled with victories for 
the union. 

The Amalgamated has gone into the 
capitalist courts and has applied to 
supreme court Judge Churchill for an 
injunction restraining the Internation 


terfere with and destroy the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union.” 
Nothing From Employers Court 


al got out a temporary restraining 
order against the Amalgamated, and it 
is now seeking to have thts made per. 
}manent. Of course, the Amalgamated 
can expect no aid from a court the 
chief purpose of which is to uphole 
the employers and the capitalist 
system. 


U. S. Envoy Dies in Japan 
WASHINGTON, July 28.—-Unofificial 
reports reached the state department 
today that “Edgar A. Bancroft, Amer- 
ican ambassador.to Japan, is dead. 
The state department,was without 
confirmation of the reports, 
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By T. J. O'Flaherty | 


talists of the world have been using 
Armenia as a blanket to cover their 


(al Tailoring company, from attempt. | 
ing to “injure, disrupt break up, tin- 


Parlier in the week the Internation- 
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While Officials Play 
Traitor to Union 


(By. Worker Correspondent.) 
SHINNSTON, W. Vas—For the last 
thre months | have been looking for 
work, but | can’t find anything except 
scab mines. They are. working every 
day. 64 
Just the other day | went to Mor- 
gantown. section around Scott’s Run. 
| heard Gilbert Davis was to resume 


operations on union. basis, but when 


| got there | fearned different. The 
miners went to work and did not 
know whether they were going to re- 
ceive the Baltimore contract. 

When the minerg went in the com- 
pany succeeded to load three railroad 
cars mut when the miners heard that 


company union tly all at once walk- 
ed out in a body. The miners are 
100 per cent on strike. 

I suceeeded in bumming my way 
from Shinnston to Morgantown. But 
was disappointed after I got there. 
The boys told me they are out for the 
Baltimore agreement and nothing 
else. So, naturally, I had to come 
back home, back on picket line the 
next morning at Owings, W. Va. 
George Dorsey, former member of 
the U. M. W. of A, is now going i) 
the mines scabbing for the Consoli: 
dation Coal company. I suppose they 
got tired of paying him for yellow 
dogging for them. So George, rather 
than quit, went scabbing where he 
is protected by the state police. 

We have an Italian scabbing here 
at Owings, but it is understood that 
if he don’t work, hé would go to jah 
on account of peddling moonshine. So 
while he is scabbing for ‘the Consoli- 
dation Coal company he is O. K. 
otherwise he would have to serve twc 
years in prison. : 

Our former board member of Sub 
District No. 4 got his leg smashed » 
little, but as usual he is out every 
morning in the company ‘store. 
name is John Kostelac and everybod) 
knows that bird. 
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(Continued page 1) 
tion with Premier thru Lord 
Stamfordham, the private sec- 


vote: py S. 

All Unions Meet Thursday 
Thursday, all the executives of thy 
trade union movement of Great Bri- 
tain will meet to discuss the aid to be 
given the miners in event of a strike. 
The Transport Worker Union and 
the Railwaymen Paks! 2 y pledged 
not to move coal by water dur 
ing the miners’ strike, ‘Speaking here 
yesterday, J. Bromely, labor member 
of parliament, alluded to the demands 
of the railway companies for a five per 
cent wage cut. He insisted that such 
demands be resisted to the uttermost, 
that the railwaymen and the miners 
were both involved and each mus: 
stand by the other against the greed 
of capitalism. 

Big Profits—Cramp Talks Rall Action 

Stephen Walsh, a member of the 
former Labor cabinet, speaking at 
Wigan, told how the operators’ own 
figures show that they had made au 
average profit of $80,000,000 each year 
since the 1921 lockout, yet pretendec 
to be too poor to pay the present lov. 
wage scale. _ ' 

C. T. Cramp, secretary of the Rail. 
waymen’s Union, deelared that tne 


to move coal. If men,;were suspenden 
or blacklisted for refusal to handle 
coal, all of the railwaymen would 3 
ordered out. ’ 
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$1.00 


A story of escape 
from exile. 


the company wanted to establish a/ 
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matter might not end with the rail 
and transport workers merely refusing 


‘who admits he is an atheist, struck 
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Tribune Writer But 
|Doesn’t Mean Anythi 


By J, LOUIS ENGDAHL. 


~s 


ODAY, the fascist government of Italy ousts George Sel- 
des, the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, because 
Mussolini rule feels hurt at some of the news he has cabled 


to the United States. 


The Tribune settles the matter in a wire to its Wash- 
ington bureau that will be presented to the Italian ambas- 


sador declaring, “We don’t care to stand on Seldes and will 
be willing to send another one of our experienced cor 


dents in his place, but not if he is subject to censorship.” 
Another correspondent will be sent. He will be a little 
more tender with the Mussolini government, meekly submit- 


tin 


a little more to its wishes, and all will be well. 


The 


Tribune has no differences. with Italian fascist rule. They 


-are birds of a feather. 


But even the Tribune gets a cor- 


respondent that occasionally wants to send out some of the 


news as it really happens. Its 


weeding out process, against 


these writers, is therefore a continuous one. What has hap- 


pened to Seldes is not an isolated 
* * 


case, 
* * 


It is interesting to note that the American ambassador 
to Rome, Henry P. Fletcher, is an agent in aiding the Mus- 


solini government to suppress news hostile to it. 


it was 


to Fletcher that the fascist foreign office turned when it 
wanted to get Seldes, because Seldes was presenting in his 
dispatches to the United States the views of the political 


antagonists of the dictator. 


Not the views of the Italian 


Communists, to be sure, but simply those of the bourgeois 


opposition. 


It develops that the correspondents in Italy of the As- 


sociated Press and of the New 


ork Times are both Italian 


subjects. ‘ These two most important’sources of American 
information on Italian developments are therefore directly 


under the thumb of Mussolini. Neither one dared 
meek protest to Under Secretar 


sign a 
Grandi of the fascist for- 


eign office, protesting against Seldes’ expulsion. It can thus 
readily be seen how this news is badly tainted at the source. 


The Italian correspondent of the DAILY WORKER, more 


’ than a yéar 


ago, was evicted from Italy. 


He was seized, es- 


corted to the border and put out of the eonenry. He was 
im 


givén no notice. 


Fascism wanted to get rid of 


, for he 


spoke for a class that is directly hostile to, and seeks the 
overthrow of Mussolini rule. So it acted quickly, once the — 


decision was made. 


Since then no correspondent of the 


DAILY WORKER -has been able to function openly under the 


fascist dictatorship. That is 


the difference between the 


DAILY WORKER and the ‘Tribune, that openly espouses 


the social system that fasciam 
‘ -s | ! 


‘champions. 
* « 


The Tribune tries to cajole Mussolini with the threat 


that it is “getting more inte 


ag néws on Russia than an 


other newspaper with a correspondent accredited there.” [t 


infers that it is not compelled to ha 
country to t“the news.” This.is 


cane ame ure news about 
| ss in its own . it wouldn’ 
had them. At first blush the'editor would say 

about the economic reconstfuction in the Soviet Union are 


\ 


aud 


not interesting. The readers 


such thrillers. 
. * 


Soviet Rule. 


news came slowly, by mail. 


DAILY -WORKER, while the 


bows, continue to send piffle 
them. 


will be quickly forgotten. 
anything.” 


with unlimited expense accounts an 


of the Tribune want some- 


thing thrilling, riots, counter-revolutions, bloodshed; but the 
facts about conditions in the W 


orkers’ Republics do not yield 


Only the DAILY WORKER publishes the facts about 
It alone gave space to the encouraging report 

of the Franco-Belgian trade union delegation, ubl 
terday, not only about conditions in the Soviet Union, but 
also about the struggle for world trade union unity. That 
: But news is an 
ing that has not been published before, an 
working class receives it exclusively thru its own paper, the 


ished yes- 


hing interest- 
the American 


hig ag amy correspondents, 
the cable at their el- 
and prevarication as it suits 


Mussolini isn’t worried that the Tribune will continue at 
all times to attack proletarian rule in-the Soviet Union. Mus- 
solini also doesn’t worry that the Tribune will send another 
correspondent to Rome suitable to the purposes of the fascist 
dictatorship, and the incident of the expulsion of Seldes 


In the language of the Tribune’s 
own comics, its little friction with Mussolini “doesn’t mean 
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lack of logic used by imperialist 


capitalist United States army is about 
lunbelievable. Soldiers in the army 
}see examples of this stupidity every 


7 


day. | ‘ 
In the army if a man is ill he re 


ports to the first sergeant of his com- 
pany on battery ant ‘ wiles nt 
, ~4 16» sick 


p the man’s name im) 

rt book. In the guard he the 
provost sergeant or the s@ t of 
the guard has this duty. re- 

book is sent to the dispensary at 
seven o’clock and the prisoners who 
are ill report for treatment after 
completing the morning work at eley- 
en o'clock. 

Stone Falis on Crouch. 

It happened that Comrade Paul 
Crouch was injured while working on 
the stone pile at the quarry. A rock 
weighing between fifty and seventy- 
five pounds fell on his foot. The 
accident occurred at about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, just before 
time to stop work for the noon hour. 

Comrade Crouch reported to the 
iigpensary for medical treatment but 
because he had nét had his hame 


placéd in the sick report book he was 


refused treatment. He was notified 
that he would have to walk to the 


guard house, a ten minutes walk, 


have his name placed in the book and 
come back for treatment. | 
Injured Untreated. 

Upon reaching the guard house 
Comrade Crouch was informed by the 
officer of the day that he would have 
to wait until one o'clock before he 
would be permitted to report for 
treatment. » At one o'clock he was 
told that he would have to wait until 
the following day. . 

Lt. Kreuter and Sergeant Gaddy, 
the prison officer and the provost 
sergeant; have given orders to sen- 
tries prohibiting a man from report- 


‘ig 
in ‘ 


’ 


' 
. 
- 


able to obtain medical treatme 


same day: Otherwise wait until the 
following day for relief. Does it 
sound logical? 

Medical Attention A Joke. 

This is the formula, however, thet 
must be complied with if one wants 
médical treatment while in the guard 
house. Furthermore, it is the formu- 
la laid down by men from West Point 
—Men who have been called the 
“Pride of America.” 

Crouch returned the next morning 
with his name on the sick report 
book. “A very bad foot.” This from 
the doctor. He ordered that Crouch 
be kept in quarters. Crouch had 
already worked two half days with 
the injured foot, and then when the 
authorities finally condescended to 


-|give him attention, he was*told that 


he had a bad foot. 

cal attention!” 
Thus it is with men in the sérvice, 

They are not allowed to know or do 


“The best of medi- 


‘|anything for their own comfort. They 


must await the pleasure of their su- 
periors even tho these superiors have 
nothing more to do than a round of 
golf. 


TREASURY MAY 
LOSE HIS JOB 


Vittner Did No Want 
“Help from God.” 


WASHINGTON, July 28—~—The pub- 
icity which Loren H. Wittner has re- 
-eived since he started his anti-bible 
controversy in the district courts may 
cause him to lose his government job. 

It was revealed today that Wittner, 


out with a pen the words, “swear,” 
and “‘so help me god” from the oaths 
which he took at three separaté times 
in the government service. 


The solicitor of the treasury depart- 
ment, who is an official of the depart- 
ment of justice, has been asked to 
rule on the question of whether or not 
Wittner is legally an employe of the 
government since he failed to make 


To those who work hard for their 
money, | will gave 50 per cent on 
all their dental work, 


DR. RASNICK 
DENTISS, 
645 Smithfield Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


thé required oath. 
3 


Foreign Exchange, 

NEW YORK, July 28—Great Brit- 
ain, pound sterling, demand 4.85 3-16; 
cable 4.85 9-16, France, franc, demand 
4.72%; cable 4.72%. Belgium, franc, 
demand 4.62; cable 4.62%. Italy, lira, 
demand 3.67%4» cable 3.68. Sweden, 
rrone, demand .26.83%; cable 26.86%. 
Norway, krone; demand 18.36; cable 


cable 22.75..:;Genmany, no quote. 
| Shanghai, tael, 784%; cable, no quote. 
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18.38. Denmark; Krone, demand 22.73; 


OMAHA LOSES ACTIVE COMRADE 


OMABA, Nebr., July 28—Comrade Arthur P. Kramer, a young 
and actlve member of the Omaha English branch of the Workers © 
Party, died at Mercy Hospital in Council Bluffs, fa., from tuber- 
culosis. He was stricken with paralysis about a week before he died. 
Comrade Kramer attended the Federated Farmer-Labor ,Party con- 


vention, also the St. Paul convention, 


He was active in the local 


labor movement, a member of the Railway Clerks’ Union, and had 
been delegate to the central body where he had put forward a few 


measures taken from the left wing program. 


He was a student, be- 


coming a recognized leader in the unions; of a cheerful disposition, 
had many friends and his influence had already made its mark. He 
was about 24 years of age and had been a member of the Workers 
Party for over two years, or since our English branch was organized. 


Freight Hits Work Train. 
CARLINVILLE, IL, July 28—Three 
men were injured early today when 
a Chicago and Alton work train car- 
rying 200 laborers crashed into a 
string of freight cars on a siding near 
Bierd Crossing. An open switch was 
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blamed for the wreck. 


Those hurt were: Joe Novak, chest 
injuries. 


Jess Sones, fractured collar bone. 
Victor Chism, badly bruised about 
body. 


BROOKLYN, N. 


Meat Market 
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CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE CONSUMER. 
Bakery deliveries made to your home. 


FINNISH CO-OPERATIVE TRADING ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
(Workers organized as coftsumers) 


4301 8th Avenue Ma 


Y., ATTENTION! 


Restaurant 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Fig League 


y and Interests of the 


of t 
. OF LABOR UNIONS 


THE T. 


Represents the Left Wing 


1 : 


Purpose le to Strengthen the Labor Unions by Amalgamation 

ef Existing Unions, Organization of the Unorganized, and by 

“ae  *Raptlieing Reactionary and Clase Collaboration Policies with 

. a Unified Program for thé Transformation of the Unions into 

Organs of Revolutionary Clase Struggle for the Overthrowal 

off Capitalism and the Establishment of a Workers’ and Farm- 
ete’ Government. 


U.E.L. 


of the Labor Movement. Its 


CALL IN LABOR 
TO DO DIRTY WORK 
[ALGAMATED STRIKERS 


‘ The ‘nostes of the International and J. L. Taylor Clothing companies, 


not satisfied with the brutalities pract 


ised by the city police force and their 


hired sluggers, have called o nState’s Attorney Robert B. Crowe for assistance 
in the attempt to establish a fon-union shop by terrorizing the Amalgamated 


strikers. 


Crowe, ever ready to help in any fight against organized labor sent a 


detective from his private force to th 
company. It is understood that an 
co An assistant state attorney 


e plant of the International Tailoring 
assistant states attorney is “invest- 


ts “investigating” charges that union | 
pickets are assaulting scabs. 

When one of the striker asked the 
beefy and brutal looking detective 
from Crowe's office who he was and 
why he was bustling about yelling and 
trying to frighten the pickets he was 
told that “I'm from Crowe’s office. 
I'm here to see that the law is not 
broken. These fellows will have to 
move on and keep moving.” 

He refused to give. his name and 
said he was thefe to investigate char- 
ges that the unionists have been as- 
saulting seabs. When the striker 
offered ‘to ‘secure evidence for him 
that it Was not thé wfiionists who 
were being assaulted the gént who 
represents the might afd majesty of. 
Mr. Crowe swore roundly and dénoun- 
ced the striker asa liat' 

When it was pointed out to him that 
he was supposed to be attempting to 
find out the truth about the assault 
eharges he grew red and bellowed, 
‘Move on. Get the hell out of here 


og leg anche ae You can’t = 


that have occured at the International 
and Taylor plants. 

If Crowe is as anxious to ‘punish 
those who have beaten up unoin 
ists as he has been “fn the past to 
help frame and railroad to jail mem- 
bers of working class organizations he 
Will find the strikers ready to help 
him. 

He can have his detective investi- 
gate the assault committed on a 
striker by officer No. 4011 if he is not 
g tool of the bosses in this strike as 
he was in the strike of the Interna- 
enon Ladies’ Garment Workers 


SCAB HAT FIRM 
BEGS JUDGE FOR 
ANTI-UNION AID 


Tries in Vain to Run 
Rid from Union 


EPORT, Conn., July 28-—-F. 
Pe. Co. big open shop hatters, at 
Norwalk, Conn,, admit they are whip-. 
ped the United Hatters’ Union, un- 
less Judge John J. Walsh of thie 
court of cominon pleas makes per- 
anent a temporary injunction he 
Ranh against picketing. Hearings 
aro being held, with David Fitzgerald, 
mayor of New Haven, acting as coun- 
sel for the union. 

The Berg firm moved to Norwalk 
last May from-Orange, N. J., with the 
announcement they were out for low- 
er cosis,.and would never do busi- 
ness again with the union The firm 

d been in business in Orange for 
€0 years and the transfer of its plant 
put a large percentage of the hatters 
of Orange-.on the unomployed list and: 
struck a blow at the union, 

But the union followed the shop 
and when the plant opened its doors 
in Norwalk union agents told Berg 
he would have to sign up. “You have 
not a chance.” replied Charles Berg, 
rebuffing them. 

But union pickets began to be so 
effective that Berg’s non-union hands 
quit in batches and the company, in 
its petition to the judge béWails the 
“complete ruin” that is ahead. There 
will be no ruin but uninterrupted pro? 
duction if the firm signs up, says the 
union. Otherwise the fight will go 
on. Tho union had éxpéeriente with 
injunctions in Orange, where the 
Bergs, in former éfforis to go opén 
shop, tried these writs in vain. 


Give this copy to your shop- 


mate. | 


rule there ‘will pM be Soman 


Bookkeepers’ Union 
Officials Imitate- 
Pogroms by Sigman 


NEW YORK.—The Bookkeepers’, 
Stenographers’ and Accountants’ 
Union in New York is very small. 
The greatest part of its members are 
employed in union local offices, radi- 
cal papers and charity institutions. 
A very small percentage is employed 
in business offices and only five bank 
employes. The bankers and office 


managers’ of New York hate to see / 


their offices organized and the officers 
do not possess the nerve and ability 


meetings in the lower Broadway sec- 
tion, but a policeman told the. presi- 
dent that he does not approve such, 
meetings and the meetings were 
stopped. The members kept on 4 

manding of the officers some work 

and they had to do something to in- | 


essmen se clean! 


ists found in a union, when the offis 
cers want to show their loyalty to the 
capitalists. 

The officers of the B. S. and A. U.\ 
picked out George Primaw, a very 
active member of the union, whe had 
the herve to criticize the president’s 
inactivity and suggest some ways of 
organization. They brought charges 
against him that he is a member of 


member of the T. U. E. L. Primow is 
in the union long enough, but they 
never brought charges against him, 
A trial committee was appointed to 
try Primow. The majority of the 
trial committee, under the influence 
of Organizer Freina denied Primow 
a fair hearing. 


The minority of the trial commit- 
tee, Chernow and Cooper, appealed 
to the trial committee for a fair trial, 
so that ho one couki accuse the Book- 
keepers’ Union in unfairness to the 
members. The trial committée, i. e., 
the majority refused to listen to the 
appeal. 

As the constitution of the union 
provides the case was put to the mem- 
bership and the minority of the trial 
committee appealed to the member- 
ship for a fair trial. Kitzes also took 
the floor to demand a fair trial for 
Primow. The leading “LaFollétte so- 
cialists’ defended the position of the 
majority, trying to quote Z. Foster 
and Lenin, and they certainly showed 
their complete ignorance. Their ap- 
peal did not do much good to them as 
the vote was 16 to expell Primow 
against 13. By the way, there are 
about 900 members in the union. 
Such a close vote did not please the 
officers of the union and the socialist 
lights in the union at once decided 
that Cooper, Chernow and Kitzes are 
ComMunists and must be expelled at 
once, 

“Brother” Steinberger, the leading 
ignoramus of the 8. P. and the most 
| inactive member in the union, brot 
the charges. The charges are vague 
but the desire to get rid of the Com- 
munists is visible. Let the bankers 
know that the Bookkeepers’ Union is 
also a respéctible organization and 
there is no danger to let they boys 
join it. The B. S. and A. U. will be 
Placed on the list of the “reliable” 
uhions very soon. 

Bakers Care for their Own. 

- SEATTLE—(FP)—All unemployed 
members and their families in Locals 
9 and 227, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Seattle, were taken care of 
by the union at a cost of $17,015.51 
for the six months, December to June, 
according to Secy. Paul K. Mohr. The 
relief was partly from the union treas- 
ury and partly by voluntary surren- 
der of certain days on the job by em- 
| ployed members. 


to fight hard enough. They held few} 


crease the membership. So they’ des} 
cided to gain the sympathy of’ thé 


the Workers Party and therefore u/ 


LAKE omNRvA, Wis., July 28,— 
Two hundred delegates to the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor con- 
vention at Lake 
blyman Wm. Soletian, a member of 
the Painters, denounce the University 
of Wisconsin for accepting a donation 
from the Rockefeller foundation. The 
foundation subsidizes education that 

is to its liking. 

“Let wealth gain a foothold and 
wealth will expect something in reé- 
turn”, Coleman said. 


TELLS HOW UNION 
PAINTERS FOUGHT 
FOR CONDITIONS 


But Union Failed to Pro- 
tect Members 


(By T. K.—Worker Correspondent) 

STAMFORD, Cona., July 28.—I am 
a Young Worker League member here 
‘in the so-called prosperous town in 
Stamford and am employed as a paint- 
er with 19 others in a silk mills, situ- 
ated on the Post Road on the boun- 
dary between Stamford and Sound 
Beach where approximately 600 work- 
ers are employed. 

Seventy-five per cent of the help 
are girls and boys, mostly girls, their 
age ranging from 12 to 18 years. 

I take this opportunity to write an 
article on the working conditions in 
an open shop where all sorts of young 
help are hired to keep the wages low. 

The production at the factory is 
turning the raw silk into selling qual- 
ity. The mills is divided into several 
sections, each divided into their re- 
spective departments, preparing the 
silk for the market. 

Union Painter On Job 

In regards to the reason for this 
writing, the following situation arose 
in the new section, of the building 
where we painters (all union) are la- 
boring. 

The job is in the control of the own- 
ers of the place and the hiring is 
done thru the superintendent due to 
the job being day work. 

The painting job for the old section 
fof the building was given to a New 
, Jersey contractor and the company 
experienced a heavy loss. Hence the 
day work job—all other trades on the 
Teremises under contract. It is a test 
by which the company means to ex- 
perience in order to save money think- 
ing the men will hustle if put under 
a strict and conservative 


the painting the foreman pec his 
position by being the first man hired 
,and was recommendéd to same by a 
| Store owner who handles paint sup- 
f plies and an agent for the material 
‘used on the job. 

While on the job two men were laid 
iff for reasons unknown to afiy Of us. 
Ve had our Own reasons—reasons 
-hat would have shocked many in the 
juilding trades had the truth come 
out and the victims given a fair trial 
at the union meeting. 


One of Those Climbers. 

Our own reasoning would have fired 
the present foreman who is rushing 
the job for fear he’ would lose his 
place and who is taking advantage of 
this fact—that only 20 months have 
passed since his admission as a jour- 
neyman from his class of apprentice. 

A feeling of dislike arose amongst 
the painters upon learning who the 
foreman was and trouble Came soofer 
than we predicted, 


Shop Steward Idea. 

During the idle minutes left from 
the half hour at noon we spoke of 
electing a “shop steward” to see that 
we were treated like human beings, 
namely, stopping five minutes ahead 
of time to wash, to see that water is 
brought to us for drinking purposes 
and to take care that any conflicts 
arising between the fofeman and the 
men would be settled with as much 
discretion as allowed thru the union. 

We finally had one elected, and ac- 
cordingly on the day of his election, 
he blew his whistle, which he had 
purposely bought, and the men quit 
for the day. 


Shop Steward Fired. 

The following morning the newly- 
elected “steward” was notified that 
his services would no longer be re- 
quired. 

Upon investigation by the man 
in question he was duly told that 
he was overdoing his privilege as 
& union man, and had no _ busi- 
ness to broach a subject without 
consulting the officials concérhing any 
problem of such nature. That closed 
the affair of the discharged men s0 
far as:the factory was concerned. 

No Aid From, Union. 

At the union meeting the case was 
brought up and thru misunderstand- 
ing between the delegate representing 
the local union and the body as a 
whole, the case was settled very dis- 
honestly. 

Fortunately, the other man in ques- 
tion, together with the ex-‘shop ste- 
ward” are capable of securing a job 
elsewhere. 


Canadian Labor Advocate Appears 

VANCOUVER, B. C. —(FP)— The 
Canadian Labor Advocate is the new 
name of The Canadian. Farmer-Labo: 
Advocate, the progressive labor weék- 
ly published in Vancouver. It succed- 
ed the British Columbia Federationist. 
Banking Sharks Operate in Winnipeg 
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By THOMAS, 
(Worker-C orrespondent.) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 28.—While 
at the present time actual mill work 
is almost déad*in the Homestead 
Stee! works there is great activity in 
the repair seétions. Old buildings 
are being torm down and replaced 
with new bullditigs, more modern and 
twice the sizé of the old ones. They 

have torn two big machine 
shops and replaced them with one big 
shop with alf the latest modern ma- 
chinery whith is claimed can be 
workéd by unskilled laborers. 

New machinery is installed in the 
rolling mills Which will do away with 
practically all the men who are now 
straightening rails and changing the 
course of thé steel from one roll to 
another. A n®w modern boiler house 
has been erected which will do away 
with fifty men. 


Skill Useless, Job Gone, Wage 
Cut Coming. 

At the same time all this work is 
being done, rumners are being circu- 
lated that the mills are not paying 
their way, that wages are too high, 
als6 that there is too much compei- 
tion from foreign countries. 

The old, old story, but it is being 


circulated in all the “safety” meet- 
ings, and the workers should take it 
as a warning of something to come— 
which means there is going to be an 
attack on wagés around this section 
soon. . _ 


I have something to Say about the 
employment Office. Having occasion 
to seek a mew position as a laborer 
I visited the Homestead plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 

There were about two hundred 
_the benches when the 
man walks in, orders 
all men to, stand up; he then walks 
around looks at every man, the same 
as a farmer would when he buys a 
horse or a cow, and finally picked on 
‘fellow. He then tells 
one is all he needs 


we were a 
There is a ve vorable ‘sentiment 


i here, but the lead- 
ers of the present union do not try 
to ofganize, they do not even put out 
leaflets. If. something was done to 
try and organize I think the mass of 
workers would follow. 


Strike Vote Wins 
Arbitration Issue 
Against Boston “L”’ 


result of the overwhelming strike vote 
of the employes of the Boston elevat- 
ed system the conipany officials have 
yielded the point the men demanded 
and agreed to arbitrate the wages 
dispute according to the system pre- 
vailing for 14 years. Judge Nelson P. 
Brown has been chosen as third ar- 
bitrator by James H. Vahey, union 
representative and Roland W. Boyden 
of the Boston Blevated Co. 


The distinctive feature of the 
arbitration method, retained by 
company’s back-down, is that the 
representatives of each side are 
chosen driectly by their respective 
bodies. The company had demanded 
a less representative system whereth 
the union’s spokesman would be 
selected by the company from a list 
of five men nominated by the union, 
and vica versa. Until the strike vote 
the company stood pat and the state 
government was indifferent. Aftqr 
the strike vote the company spoke 
vaguély against compromise at first, 
but Governor *Fuller became in- 
terested, admitted that the men were 
technically corr on the arbitration 


point, tho att@mpting to prejudice 
public opinion % their déclara- 
tion for more es. 


The union d@mands wages be 
raised from 72 cénts to 95 cents an 
hour; the company calling for a 7 
cent per hour cbt, 


- 


old 
the 


‘| Trade Unions of 


Sweden Increase 


Membership 47,315 


WASHINGTON, July 28.4-Accord- 
ing to a consular feport just’ received 
at the end of 1924 the 34 uniofis affili- 
ated with the Federation of Trade Un- 
ion of Sweden had a combined mem- 
bership of 360,337 compared with 312.- 
022 at the end of the preceding year, 
an increase of 47,315 or 15,1 per cent. 
Of the 34 unions 81 showed an in- 
crease and three a,decrease. 

The unions affiltidtted with the Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions of Finland had 
a combined membership of 47,312 at 
the end of 1924,%Adn imeorease. of 699 
during the year, <); 


BOSTON, Mass. July 28—As the 


ANTH 
C 


-ACITE MINE EMPL 0 
‘72 PER CENT IN ONE YEAR; 
‘SPEEDED MEN MAKE BARE LIVING] \ 


1923. 


of labor statistics and published in the 


WASHINGTON, July 28- -The total number of wage earners in the 56) 
colleries of the Pennsylvania anthracite mine fields in October and Novem- 
ber, 1914, was only 44,600 as compared with 157,743 in the same period of 
In other words there has been a reduction of 72 per cent of the num- 
ber of workers in the anthracite mines in one year. 

These and other startling figures are in a report on wages, hours, earn 
ings and working conditions in the anthracite industry made by the bureaus 


been issued. 


Statistics Conceal Deductions. 
These statistics show that contract 
miners averaged only 10.8 days work 
in a half month period and earned 
$1.20 an hour for the actual time they 
spent in the mine or $143 for the time 
spent at the face. This is an increase 
of about $1.50 a day over 1922, with 
which year thé comparisons are made 
in the report. 

There were slight increases also in 
the pay of company miners and other 
classes of employes. But the miner’s 
wage given above, is reduced by the 
charges for powder, fuses, caps, tools, 
hospital fee and rent deducted by the 
companies. 

“The increase in average earnings,” 
says the report, “is due in part to the 
September, 1923 increase of 10 per 
cent in wage rates, and in part appar- 
ently, as is usually the case with ton- 
nage or piece workers, when the op- 
portunity for work is less, to speed- 
ing up in 1924, resulting in greater 
production per man per hour than in 
1922, and also to the inclusion of data 
for employes of 31 colleries in 1924 
that were not included in the 1922 
study. 

“Company miners who are paid by 
the hour worked five-tenths of a day 
less, but 16 hours more, than contract 
miners and théir half monthly pay 
checks averaged about $30 less than 
the contract miners. So with the con- 
sideration miners, they worked about 
16 hours longer, but at the end of two 
weeks received nearly $20 less. 

The report shows 34,111 wunder- 
ground employes and 10,380 surface 
employes, and of the former, 11,778 
were contract miners, 961 considera- 
tion miners and 1735 company miners. 
Report Slides Over Explosive Charges 

Concerning the contract miners ‘the 
report says: “Based on time at the 
face, 23 per cent earned less than $1 
an hour, but based on time in the col- 
liery, 33 per cent earned less than $1 
per hour.” Based on the same form- 
ula, the report shows that 99 per cent 
earned less than $3 an hour. By far 
the largest number of contract miner’s 
laborers averaged between 80 cents 
and $1 an hour. The cost of explos- 
ives and other labor are paid from the 
miner?” gross earnifigs, the rep-rt 
-}save, but it 10 Gea 


ious yéars. 


SURVEY SHOWS 
PART TIME WORK 
IN MANY PLANTS 


Siedicwiment i in the Coal 
Mines Shows Decrease 


WASHINGTON—(FP)—An _§analy- 
sis of industrial employment during 
the month of June that has just been 
made by the United States employ- 
ment service discloses part-time oper- 
ations in many plants. The héat 
wave that swept the country is said 
to have been one of the contributing 
causes as well as the fact that at the 
end of June in many industries, a few 
days to two weeks are set aside for 
inventory and repairs to plant, caus- 
ing a curtailment of the operating 
force. 

The major indusries reporting part- 
time operations and slightly curtailed 
employment during the past month 


reduced working forces as compared 
with May; shoe factories in the New 
England states; and steel plants. Em 
ployment in the coal mines, except in 
West Virginia, showed a further de- 
crease in June. 

Road construction is increasing 
and large building operations ani! 
municipal improvements are under 
way. The feature of the month, ac- 
cording to the analysis was the in- 
creased demand for farm hélp. 

Textile Mills Slow Up. 

At the same time the departmeént 
of agriculture issues a survey of farm 
population which shows that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, there were approxtmate- 
109,000 fewer hired farm laborers than 
on January 1, 1924. On January 1, 
1924 there were 3,194,000 farm la- 
borers and on the same date in 1925 
there were 3,085,000. 

More to and From Farms. 

These figures apply to farm labor- 
ers who reside on farms at least 30 
days. They do not take into account 
the casual farm laborers. The move- 
ment of laborers from farms to cities 
in 1924 is estimated to have been 
461,000, while the movement in the 
opposite direction is estimated at 352.- 
000. 

Of the gross movement from farn) 
to city 22.2 per cent were laborers and 
of the gross movement in the other 
direction 25.2 per cent were hired la- 
borers. 


ae 
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sub or two will make a better 
Communist of you. 


Monthly Labor ReWew that has just 


mMakes..no attempt. 
| pare those expenses in 1924 with prev- 


were the textile mills which showed, 
our brothers in the Herrin strip-mine c 


for their lives, against organized capital. 


| was Frank Fafrington down there as 


SMALL CROWD TC 
HEAR BIG FAKER 
BLOW HIS HORN 


By Helm Voll, Worker Cornespondent. 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. July 18. —(By 
Mail)—The meeting of Carpenters’ 
Local 426, on July 17, was not well 
attended. Whether this-was due to 
the hot Weather, the mass meéting aft 
Music-Arts Hall, or the fact John 
Horn, fetiring secretary of the Central 
Labor Council, and now a member of 
the board of public works, was sche- 
duled to speak, I am unable to say. 
Horn began his talk by saying he 
Was now granted the opportunity he 
had sought while the political cam- 
paign was on. “Time healed many 
wounds.” He said he bought the 
Times every Sunday and in one issue 
wére figures to show the union mem- 
bership had decreased. Those figures 
he had found were of 1923 and not 
1925. The membership had constant- 
ly increased, he said, and there were 
now fully 50,000 trade unionists in Los 
Angeles. 

After he left a motion was passed 
to find out on what terms we could 
reaffiliate with the C. L. C 

The Main Objection 

The principal objection to reaffiliat- 
ing with the C. L. C., was, that it did 
not live up to the constitution of the 
A. F. of L. which says in effect that 
number of delegates shall be based 
upon membership, instead of not more 
than 3 delegates from each local, as 
is the rule in the C. L. C. This is de- 
trimental to the best interests of the 
carpenters who have the largest mem- 
bership. 

Another thing called attention to, 
was that the local had $2,000 invested 
in the Labor Press, the rival of the 
Citizen, organ of the C. L. C. Some 
kind of agreement should be made, it 
was pointed out, to protect the union 
against a financial loss. 


GIBSON PICKETS 
BRING ACTION 
AGAINST FINK 


Union machinists striking against 
wage cuts and the 9-hour day at the 
Gibson Spring Co. plant are on the 
trail of undercover men in the Chi- 
cago local who are trying to sap strike 
morale. 


Business Agent J. J. Uhiman is 
bringing charges against Michael 
Ward before the union trial board and 
will ask for expulsion and a $1,000 
fine. Ward’s alleged stunt was in pre- 
tending to be strong for the union but 
saying that it was ho use holding out 
agaimst the company which is a new 
adherent of the open shop Natl. Metal 


the ‘overtime rate 18 £ 


W a ig es Received by 
Them Are ‘e Pretty Low 


By LELAND LAND OLDS. 4 
(Federated Press tIndustria!l Editor) 
Growing importance of women if 


the trade union movement is empha- 
sized in a New York department of 
labor report on wages and hours of 
organized women in the state. The 
report is: based on an investigation 
covering 39,893 women members of 
trade unions in 11 cities. 

The highest union wages paid td 
women were for machine operators 
and proofreaders in the newspaper 
printing industry in New York City. 
Day jobs paid $60 and night work $63 
tor a 45-hour week, 

The lowest rate shown is for wait- 
resses in Schenectady amounting to 
$10 2 week, supplemented by meals 
and some tips. Other low rates are 


$13 a week paid joggers in the book 


and job printing trade of Elmira; $14 
to hand sewers and pasters of leather 
pocketbooks in New York City and 
$15 a week to embroidery shuttlers 
in the women’s garment industry of 
New York City. 

The highest and lowest fulltime 
union weekly wages paid women are 
shown by industries as follows: 


N. YY, Union Houre 
Women per 
Workers Highest Lowest Wk. 
Garment ..$D5.00 $15.00 44 
Hats and -caps........50.00 27.00 44 
Fur and leathet...... 35.00 14.00 44 
Metal trades ............ 19.20 1680 48 
Book printing ........ 538.00 13.00 44 
N@WSPaPer  ........ccesee 60.00 43.00 48 
Knit goods .............. 30.00 16.56 44 
REI sania 39.60 32.56 44 
Theaters  ~ ...cscec.--- 54.50 16.00. — 
Upholstery ............. 36.75 32.00 . 44 
Hotels, restaurants 20.00* 10.00*....54 


*plus meals d tips 

Practically 1 industries paying 
union wages to women pay for regular 
overtime at time and one-half rates. 
Makers of children’s dresses, bath- 
robes and housedresses in New York 
City get doubletime for all overtime 
as do women in union upholstery 
firms. In Rochester waitresses get 
approximately doubletime for all over- 
time. 
straight time for extra hours. 

In the women’s garment and hat 
and cap industries no Sunday or holi- 
day work is permitted. 


time. 

For the same industry the rates are 
much lower in the smaller cities than 
in New York City. . Thus bindery 
women get from $25.50 to $40 a week 
in the union shops of New York City, 
compared with $21 in Albany, $18.50 
in Buffalo, $13 to $18.50 in Elmira and 
$20 in Niagara Falls and Rochester, 
Gold layers get $27.50 in New York 
City and $21 in Albany. Platen press 
feeders in book and job printing set 


1$29 in New York, $16 in Buffalo, $22 


in Rochester and in Syracuse. 
ishers in knit goods mills get 
in New York and $16.50 outside. 

The rates shown are for work paid 
on an hourly basis. Combining all 
cities it was found that 14 per cent of 
the women worked piecework and the 
remainder timework. Piecework pre- 


Fin- 
22 50 


Trades Assn. 


dominates in the upstate cities. 


LOST! $2,000,000 IN 


CUSTODY 


OF FRANK FARRINGTON! FINDER 


RETURN 


TO ILLINOIS MINERS 


By ALEX REID 
(Secretary of the Progressive Miners’ Committee) 
(Article V.) 
Everyone in the miners’ union remembers the $2,000,000 assessment for 


ase, where our brothers were on trial 
Every miner gave cheerfully all 


he could and many gave who could not afford to give, but they were willing 


to suffer deprivation for the defense o 


of the Uinois miners once and for all would be made clear to th: 


the [llinois miners wonld, not permit 
organizati®n of capital, or any 
kind, irrespective of the consequences 
to themselves. 

Hiding in Springfield. 

When thé men of Herrin and sur- | 
rounding country were lined’ up in’ 
that bitter struggle to protect their 
jobs, to feed their wives and families, 


their leadér, and adviser? 


No. Nothing of the kind! That 
kind of work is far too dangerous for 
the Illinois faker, he was sitting in 
his expénsive quarters in Springfield 
far away from the turmoil and strife, 
like the “good leader” he is—not! 


ether *+—_—_— 


The coal diggers, in spite of the 
coward, finally won their battle, both | 
at the bloody strip-mine, and in the 
capitalist court. When the sinoke | 
of the battle had cleared away and | 
“peace” reigned in that community, | 
the miners began to wonder where the 
two million dollars went that Frank | 
had collected for the strip-mine case, 
It had disappeared entirely, gobbled 
up, without any trace or discovery | 
since by the rank and file of-the ils 
nois minefs. | 

Spurns Demand for Accounting. 

The outraged coal diggers demand- 
ed to have an accounting, but Frank | 
has consistently refused to do so, rnd 
no doubt will continue to deny that 


accounting until the progressive min-. 


f the Herrin heroes, that the position 
that 


any 


> world, 
to be wrecked 


their union by 


ers of the state force him to open up 


the books. While it may be true that 
publication of some expenses may not 
be wise policy, yet out of the $2,000,000 
the miners were assessed, we were 
supposed to buy the Herrin strip-mine, 
but tnere is a standing reward to any- 
one whe can discover any trace of the 
title deeds to that property. Many are 
ask.nzg, “If the mine belonged to us, 


why is there no a 
in the fnunancial re 
union, 


unt shown frvuin it 
Sorts of the miners’ 
as it is one of the few mines 


working in the state at the present 
time? And why is no mention made 
of the mine in the last financial re- 


port? Even the name is gone now 


'from the records. 


Another $100,000 Gone. 
Since that time Farrington’s office 


has loaned another $100,000 of. the 
miners’ money to the Lester strip 
imine, and the miners are now asking 
who — hell owns this strip-mine any- 
way? 

The correspondence between John 


L.. Lewis and Frank Farrington in con- 
nection with the strip-mine, commenc- 
ing tomorrow, will be an eye opener 


to those who have still any faith left 
in the union fakers. Keep your eye 
open for tomorrow's issue of the 


DAILY WORKER, 


. 
7 = 


In Schenectady they get only 


ED A 


the North Western Railroad Co. that operates over a 1, mile 
territory from the Punjab to Bengal are appealing to the Amer- 


the life or déath of their organization. 
tary of the northwestern railmen, to his fellow countryman, Sali- 


instructions to take what steps were necessary to put the case, 
With its desperate need, before the American labor unions at} 


By ART SHIELDS. 


(Federated Press Staff Correspondent) 


‘ NEW YORK, July 28.—Sixty thousand railroad workers of 
northwestern India who have been battling four months inst 


ican labor movement to help them carry on the fight that means 


The appeal was transmitted by M. A. Kahn, general secre- 


endra Ghose, secretary of the Friends of Freedom for India, with 


campaign will be gotten under] 


way ; 
Strike Against 


which the North 


affiliated sends for solidarity | ye Mera Somat hd 


‘ 
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(Continued from Yesterday’s Daily Worker ) 


SYNOPSIS—The preceeding instalments of the official report of the 
British Trade Union Delegation to Soviet Russia told how well the Soviet 
government treats its counter-revolutionary political “prisoners, and de- 
scribed the Soviet form of government. The preface and introduction told 
of the extent of the travels of the seven members of the delegation, who, 
visited not only the industrial centers, but took extended trips thru the 
agricultural regions. The last two instalments took up the question of 
Soviet finances, which is being continued today. The instalments will ap- 
pear in the DAILY WORKER every day. 

* * * * 

The Budget of 1923-24 increased in its totals by half a mil- 
liard—an' augmentation that can be compared with that of the 
Tsarist Budget of 20 years before, 1904, which was 2,738 million 
roubles, as compared with 2,235 million roubles in 1903. This 
increase in 1904 was the result of the Japanese War, but the 
augmentation in 1923-24 was partly the result of a return to 
normal conditions, partly of a revival of economic productivity. 


Thus the total of foreign trade rose in 1923.24 to half as much 
again; the internal trade total] trebled; freights rose by half; the 
credit on free balance at the National Bank increased five 
times. 
without being checked in its growth, 


Growth of Budget 


It follows then that the Budgets are growing rapidly in 
their totals, and this process having now passed through the 
stage during which the Budget was restored to its normal form 


& od function, a question may arise whether the growth is not 


rea.” than the growth of the national income justifies. 

In comparing present with pre-war figures it must be re- 
membered that the Empire included industrial districts of 
Polard and the Baltic States, from which large revenues were 
received. Various estimates calculate the national income at 
50 vrre-war roubles a head as compared with 101 pre-war roubles 

471913. This, with a population of 130 millions, gives 6.5 mil- 

liards, and a Budget of 1.4 milliards would, allowing for the 

d fference in pre-war values, be equivalent to about 15 per cent. 

of the national income. This would not be an undue burden, 

Another estimate, that of Gosplan, puts the total of production 

in milliard roubles, as follows: 1933 at 18.2; 1922-23 at 10.7; 

1923-24 at 12.1. On this basis the Budget revenues would be 

18.9 per cent. of that value in 1913 and 13 per cent. in 1923-24. 

Another calculation shows that the increase of the Budget total 

by 200 millions had absorbed two-fifths of the increase of the 

national income. All this seems to compare well with pre-war 
conditions in Russia and present conditions abroad. 


Budget Deficits 


The progress made towards balancing the Budget may be 
summarized as follows: 


In 1921 the deficit in proportion to the total revenues, both 


ordinary and extraordinary, was 86.9 per cent.; in 1921-22 it 
was 83.1 per cent.: in 1922-23 it was 40 per cent.; in 1923-24 it 
was 25.9 per cent.; and in 1924-25 it is estimated at less than 
10 per cent. These figures show a remarkable financial re- 
covery. 


Ordinary and Extraordinary Budget 


it will be observed that in the Budget for 1924-25 ordinary 
revenues cover ordinary expenditures, and there is on this basis 
no deficit at all. The erent tae yexpenditure is represented 
by the financing of industry, agriculture, etc.—that is, invest- 
ments hy the State in State enterprises—and is covered by 
loans and vrofits on coinage (not on paper currency). This 
would seem to be business budgeting, provided the State enter- 
prises are good investments for the national savings, as to 

» Which information will be found elsewhere. 


‘Internal Loans 


The substitution of credit operations for currency emis- 
sions aS a means of balancing the Budget began in 1922-23. The 
fir-t loans were for short terms and in kind—bread loans, sugar 
loans, etc. They were a transition from the levies in kind of War 
Communism to the long term money loans of today. The lists 
for the bread loans were closed early in 1924 and for the sugar 
loans soon after. These were followed by the First Lottery 
Loan to be taken up by workers and peasants, which produced 
some 48 millions, as much as then did all the taxes together, and 
of which about half was actually subscribed by wage-earners 
before the list was closed. At this time also a small floating 
debt arose from the renewal of short-term Treasury bills for the 
financing of the short-term Budgets. 

The Budget of 1923-24 shows a deficit of 457 millions, 
which is covered to the amount of 195 millions, by currency 
emission, by 30 millions of foreign. valuta, the proceeds of the 
sule of wheat, by 22 millions of sales of stores, and by 200 mil- 
lions “‘eredit operations.”’ - 

The next series of loans were long-term loans floated in 
the course of 1924—+the.8 per cent. Internal Gold Loan, the 6 
per cent. Rural Lottery Loan, and the Second Lottery Loan, of 
which the first is to be taken up by industry and trade, the 
second by agriculture, the third by the well-to-do in the towns. 
The following figures show that the proportion of the 1923-24 
deficit to be covered by credit operations—namely, 200 millions 
—-had practically been provided by mid-summer, 1924. Since 
then the loans have been going off well, though it would be 
interesting to ascertain the proportions of purely voluntary 
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The country consequently carried the increased burden ° 
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SHANGHAI, China, July 28—The 
Chinese" press reports the receipt of 
Ley m Moscow, wherein promi. 

stagarty warn China 


“china, against accepting “the 

for a ae ee 

ninco nsider revision e 
nequdl teeitie 


s in accordance with | 


peti ar agreement at’ the 
be a conference. 
a 


warns China nie ‘it 
proposals it 


a vahent ‘American 

ts ‘to be enslaved many years 
and the’ hypocrisy of the American 
and other imperialist powers will be 


shown whien once China binds herself | 


to accept the proposal and the tide of 
Chinese liberation movement ‘ts al 
lowed to die down. 

China is warned that even the pro- 
posed conference to revise the customs 
to give China more funds, is tnder- 
taken only because the imperialists 


_think these funds will be used by the 


present Peking government now evi- 
dently controlled by foreign im- 
perialist influence, only to suppress 
the liberation movement. Only can- 
cellation of the treaties and the draw- 
ing up of new ones on the basis of 
complete national sovereignity can be 
regarded as a solution, China is ad- 
vised 


Ciidiinate ‘Property 
But Are Not Accused 


of Being | Bolsheviks 


WASHINGTON, N, July 28—(FP)—A 
high powered automobile that has be- 
come identified with a well known 
Washington bootlegger, drew up to- 
day in front of the headquarters of the 
prohibition unit, and commissioner 
Haynes stepped out of it. 

Many a time has that car been 
chased by federal prohibition agents 
over the roads or Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. The last time that occurred, 
something went wrong with’ it and the 
car, its contents and driver were 
caught. 

Now the prohibition conittissioner ; 
has it under the ruling of*the court 
that his unit may use captured cars. 
It is said that Commissioner Haynes 


Sy since that ruling went into 


as wouldn’t be a oa wars com- 
missioner?” 


Not Sick, But Sore. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kans., July 28— 
Reports in circulation in Kansas City 
today that Dr, Frederick A. Cook, no- 
torious explorer serving a’ sentence 
here for oil frauds in Texas, was seri- 
‘ously ill, were emphatically denied by 
prison officials here this afternoon. 
Dr. Cook, they said, was up and doing 
his daily work as usual. It is report- 
ed however, that the doc does not 
think it fair to have him in jail while 
A. B. Fall is at large. 
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Sut national Settlement because its police 


against 
‘of the imperialists ard 


i n West si 
any meetings, not 


es 4 Hi} rae 
b [aeons 
ment, oad 


French rternatual ed by them, 
, ettlement gov- 
council, com- 


i one Japan Oe. 6 the Ameri- 


o-* 


is confined to the Inter- 


did the shooting, and to British and 
i gromng ships because the British 
the largest and dominant ele- 
in the International Settlement 


Also it was the killing of 
a Chinese laborer in 4 Japanese mill 


which caused the crowd to gather on| 
the day of the shooting. 
A Political General Strike. 

_The labor men of Shanghai are anx- 
ious to have the workers of the United | 
States understand that this is not a}. 
fight between capital and labor but a 
‘patriotic movement, in which Chinese 
capital and labor are for the time be- 
ing united for certain common pur-| 
poses. It is a general strike, mainly | 
for political ends. It is a protest 
against foreign injustice and oppres- 
sion and an attempt to get justice} 
and freedom. 

The strike is conducted by the 
Amalgamated Union/of Commerce, La- 
bor and Education. The constituent 
bodies are the Federation of street 
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that led students to make the speeches | 


Unions composed of some 10,000 small | - 


Fifth Wednesday, July 29, 1925. 
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shopkeepers organized by streets; the 
General Labor Union of Shanghai, a 
federated body representing about 
180,000 workers, about 92 per cent of 
‘whom are in the International settle- 
‘ment; the Shanghai Students’ Union; 
the Chinese Students’ Union, a nation- 

al body. Each of these four organiza- 
tions sends six delegates to a central 
executive committee which makes the 
general policy of the strike, but each 
of them is then responsible for con- 
ducting its own part of the undertak- 
ing | 


The students are the active propa- 
ganda force. They brought the mer- 
chants in to begin with and they kept 
them from quitting at the end of the 
third week. They stopped all classes. 
but insisted on staying in the collegés © 
and schools, as. their food had been 
paid for. They spend their time gét-)| 
ting out printed matter, making‘) 
speeches and collecting funds. “8S 

The Role of the Unions. ~* | 

The labor unions have the most dif-t 
ficult and vital part of the job. Eighty. 
per cent of their membership has join- 
ed since the strike began. rut they: 
expect to hold most of pes after! 
wards unless extraordina essio 
is adopted. Running a stri ok shane? 
hai is about as difficult an undertak- 
ing as in or Pennsyl- 


ner, 
on private 
property. Martial law is in force so 


which since the strike has replaced’. 

the Shanghai Workers Weekly, has ‘to’ 

be printed in the Chinese city and can 

be circulated in the Settlement only 

secretly. 
Nevertheless’ the 

made the strike effective enough to 


~) 


which would otherwise have been 
completely rejected and to lead inter-.) 
national authorities to admit that they +} 
are keeping marines on shore duty not 
merely to protect life and property, | 
but to break the strike—if they can, 
Strike leaders claim the following de- 
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OUR DAILY PATTERNS 


ia 


A PRETTY VERSION OF A 
“POPULAR STYLE 


7, 


4 


5773 


5173. Checked gingham combined 
with cotton crepe is here portrayed. 
This model is also attractive in tub 
silk with. batiste or linen for the 
guimpe. 


The pattern is cut in 4 sizes; 4, 
6, 8 a nd 10 years. A 6 year size re- 
quires 1% yard of 36 inch material for 
the Jumper, and 1% yard for the 
Guimpe if made with long sleeves, 
With short sleeves the Guimpe ' wilt 
require 1 yard. 


NOTICE TO PATTERN BUYBERS~The 
patterns being sold t the DAILY. 
WORKER pattern department are fur-' 
nished by a New York firm of pattern 
»ianutacturers. Orders are forwarded by 
the WORKDBR every day as re- 
ceived, and they are mailed by the man-. 
ufacturer direct to the customer. The 
DAILY WORKER does not keep a stock 
of patterns on hand. Delivery of pat- 
terns ordinarily will take at least 10 
from the date ef mailing the order. 
not become impatient if your pattern is 
delayed. 
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Another new Sub makes another 


Communist. 


—_———— 
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| A PRACTICAL UNDER GARMENT 


i 


5163. Cambric, crepe, nainsook, as 
well as silk and crepe de chine may 
be used for this design. 

The pattern may be finished with 
shaped shoulder or camisole top. It is 
cut in 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 
38-40;- Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46- 
48 inches bust measure. A medium 
}size requires 2% yards of 36 inch 
material if made with shaped should- 
ers. If made with. camisole top 2% 
yards are required, _,. 


Es FASHION BOOK NOTIG@E! 
| Send 12c. in silver :or, ajgmps for 
(ipsto-date Spring and ummer 
t+ wy of othe Mpg bi deniers of wiies” 


onta vane aaee 
taleues’, -a idren’ terns, @ con- 
pra and prota academe aree on green. 
le 


making, also a. points for the oa 


{illustratin ° mple 
stitches), valuable © = 
dreasmak~ 


that the Amalgamated Union Daily; }';, 


compel the discussion of demands /| 


gree of success: Public utilities 50 
per. cent out, but not 50 per cent ef- 
fective because the remaining work- 
ers are kept on duty by armed guards; 
street transportation 70 per cent out 
and effective; shipping (British and 
Japanese) 80 per cent; household ser- 
vants 50 per cent; factories 95 per 
cent. 

Terms of Settlement—and a Bill of 

Rights. 

When the delegates of the Chinese 
government came to Shanghai to in- 
vestigate and negotiate with repre 
sentatives of the foreign powers, the 
Amalgamated executive committee 
submitted to them four conditions up- 
on which the strike: would be called 
off: rescinding martial law; withdraw- 
al of foreign forces and disarmament 
of volunteers and police; release of 
all Chinese now in. custody, restora- 
tion of schools and colleges, now clos- 
ed as Bolshevik centers and occupied 
by American marines. They added a 
bill of rights with 13 demands, as the 
basis of negotiations after the strike 
was settled. 


| These had to do with puishment, 
compensation, apology; rights of free 
‘o| speech and press, of organization and 
strike; labor regulations; Chinese rep- 


resentation in the gov nent (they 


tain proposed objectionable . ordin: 
ances and stopping extension of roads 
to Chinese territory; permanent 


|\withdrawal of British and Japanese 


naval forces from the river; return of 
the mixed court in which Chinese are 


‘tried to its original form of a real 


joint court; and the abolition of extra- 


workers have arene 


Chamber of Commerce Wavers. 
The Shanghai chamber of com- 
merce, composed of the big merchants 
and bankers, which did not enter the 
‘Amalgamated Unions, but did join the 
strike, had first submitted 13 demands 
which were supposed to represent all. 
But it turned out. that 
changed some of the points. 
They had dropped one or two de- 
mands dealing with international re- 
lations as being against the original 
treaties, and most significant of all 
they had omitted “the right to organ- 
ize and to strike.” Hence the stu- 
dents and workers acted again sep- 
arately and carried the small shop- 
keepers with them. Here is the fu- 
ture line of cleavage when this fight 
against foreign control ts over. 
Merchants Lose Money—Wait to Quit. 

The chamber of commerce an- 
nounced the end of the merchant part 
of the strike at the end of the third 
week but had to withdraw it because 
the students and workers carried the 
street unions of shopkeepers and had 
public opinion with them. 
The shops are putting up banners 
inscribed: “We must sleep on straw 
and live on bile so that we shall not 
forget this disgrace.” The merchants 
have lost close to $1,000,000 net profit 
to date. This is a Chinese tactic of 
sympathy and sacrifice without corre- 
sponding inconvenience to their op- 
ponents. 

Will Merchants Hold Out? 
Now the chamber of commerce 
crowd want to switch to a concentrat- 
ed tieup of British and Japanese ship- 
ping and a boycott of their goods. The 
latter is hard because it involves 
stocks now on hand. The shippng 
queston is easier because the Sea- 
men’s Union are good fighters. They 
brought the British to terms before 
in Hongkong to a degree without par- 
allel since the Boston tea party and 
its results. 
Now in Shanghai they have refused 
to accept strike funds supplied by pub- 
lic contribution. They say, “We have 
our savings. We can live on them for 
a while. Give money to the work- 
ers who haven't:anything.” The ques- 
tion is whether when. the merchants 
re-open’ they will provide the funds 
for a sustained shipping strike and go 
thru with the economic boycott. 
Split on Class Lines. 

The tendency of the*merchants is to 
bargain on the’ derialids, seeking to 


get the vital points’ OP their class in- 


terest, which aré representation in the 


municipal council and joint control of 


the mixed court. It will take the sttu- 


. 


) and: in | 
cer- | 


they had 


r 
' « 


gain collectivély. 
For them t 


want the withd 
forever—no more 
stationed at?’ "Shanghai. The an- 
nounced platform of their daily pa- 
9 is: To oppose foreign oppression: 
to struggle fof the national independ- 
efice and liberty of China; to abro- 
gate all unedtial’ treaties; to restore 


St, | to China all territory leased as settle- 


sora soldiers from China. 
imerican Labor. 


the strike commit- 
age to the workers 


The 
tee sends 


of the. Unite@ States in the name of 
the laborers of Shangha!: 

“We are for help from the 
workers. of World, especially Am- 
erica and o ilar countries. We 


want you to something against the 
forces that aré Going tis injustice. We 
want you to speak out and say that 


such things ald not be done to the 
workers of ot ‘or any other 
nlace. We want you te understand 


two points. , we have no right to 
organize and to bargain collectively 
aid no freedom of speech. Second, 
this movement to improve our condi- 
tion of labor. It is not anti-foreign 
nor Bolshevik. It is labur tor tapor’s 
sake. 

“We want you to know the condi- 
tions in our shops. The working hours 
in mills and factories average over 12 
a day. The wages average about $10 
a month. (1 Chinese dollar, §0c). The 
lowest is 15 cents and the highest is 
$1 a day. The equipment for sanita- 


the death rate is 
high. The workers tn our mills are 
very roughly treated. 

“Under guch conditions we naturally 


other lands, @specially from America. 
But now ¥6#°even united against us 


forces to Suppress us.” 


posite. 
eee 


the ground laid for future activity. 
* * ® 


U. S. Flag Made in Japan. 


“Made in Japan’, The meeting there- 


ference. 
* ¢ * 


that this count 
of the Chinesé’ 
beside the sa¢ portals of the Uni- 
versity of California by Comrade Dol- 


Unionist Guild, W. eewett, also spoke. 
a * 


move was made’ by C. C. C. to organ- 


ize a class of 
mittee of one 


Wilkinson, 
son will train the class. 


the DAILY WORKER, 


¢* ¢* 6 


dance at 225 Valencia tonight and at- 


old. Discipline and duty were tem- 


Young Workers. ba 
August 1. 


ose Wngues and pens thé 
aré at id, to keep the 
yn si sacrificed. Their 
Ol fe that this is a move- 
tjonal emancipation of 
the right to free 
ht to organize and bar- 


jis the first vital point 
in the demands. Next they put the 


abolition of extra-territoriality, that is, 
the right of foreigners on Chinese soil 
to be exempt from the control of the 
Chinese go’ | t. After that they 


irawal of foreign forces 
foreign gunboats 


tion in our factories is so poor that 
correspondingly 


expect sympathy from the workers of 


with the other powers, sending your 


PALO ALTO, Cal. July 28.—The | | 
meeting here for “Hands Off China” | } 
drew a good gpowd, including some | } 
prominent residents, who were greatly 
horrified by the revelation of the ter- 
rible conditions of child labor in|} 


a 
Shanghi. Good advance notices of the } G re A N .D 


meeting had been obtained in the ) 
press, which also gave a fair review | § 
of the address, that is, as fair as can | } 
be expected for they twisted the | | 
speaker’s reference to the projected 
now Washington eonference as an en- 
dorsement, whereas it was just the op- | | 


SAN JOSE, July 28.—This is one of 
the “deadest” cities of the state so 
far as working cldss activity is con- 
cerned. Yet it was possible to get a 
small group together to protest against 
the interference of this country in the 
affairs of China. DAILY WORKERS 
and Workers Monthlies were sold and 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 28.—A local 
policeman tried to pull Tom Lewis off 
the soap box last Saturday night for 
not having an American flag as re- 
quired by the ordimance. He was con- 
siderably taken back when Lewis 
drew out of his pocket such a ‘flag and 
announced to the crowd that it was 


after proceeded without further inter- 


BERKELEY, July 28»—The demand 
keep its hands out 
embroglio was raised 


sen at Sather Gate in the first open- 
air meeting held in this city for the 
Chinese workers; The secretary of the 


OAKLAND, Jaly ie ioe Oakland a 


young speakers. A com- 
om each branch was 
elected to have charge of street meet- 
ings, Sunday evening hall meetings, 
which it is proposed to start, and the 
class work, under general supervision 
of the Educational Director, Vivian 
Comrades Lewis and Dol- 
Successful 
meetings continue at 10th and Broad- 
way on Tuesday nights. It is intended ) 
to add other nights each week for the | $ 
practice of the class and the scale of ‘ 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 28.—The/| } 
San Francisco ©.°C. C. conducted the | } 
tracted a big crowd of both young and 
porarily forgottein the dizzy whirl 


to Frankl’s union! 6rchéstra music. The | } 
ague give a dance 


hd 3 


hg British Report Is 


BUILDERS AT. 


WORK 


Becoming Unanimous 


Everybody’s Doing It. 


The Report of the British Trad 
in the world trade union moveme 


The official women’s delegation 
returned making a most favorable 
world trade union unity. 


turned from a trip of investigation 
favorable report. This report, like 
+ 


granted. That's the job of a Commu 
time to get a bundle of the DAILY 
union meeting. 
DAILY WORKER to the shop. 


Rush your order in today, tell 
on what days of the week you want 
a Communist Builder. 


e Union Delegation to Soviet Russia, 


now being published serially in the DAILY WORKER, created a great stir 


nt. And every day more favorable 


reports are coming from labor bodies. 


of the British Trade unions has just 
report on Soviet Russia, calling for 


And now comes news that a Franco-Belgian delegation has also re- 


thruout Soviet Russia, with a most 
the British one is soon to be pub- 


7 ed, Above all this, the visit of Purcell to this country as a delegate to 
the A . can Federation of Labor Convention is going to stir American 
i question of World Trade Unior Unity and recognition of 


! | Now Is the Time! 


Never was there such a good time as the present to talk to the work- 
ers in*your shop and local trade union on this question. y 
That you will get subscriptions to the DAILY WORKER we take for 


nist at all times. But now also is the 
WORKER everytime you go to your 


Now is the time to take a pocketful of copies of the 
Let the workers see the truth about a 
workers government as written by an official body of British Labor. 


us how many copies you want and 
them. This is a fine building job for 


Our Readers’ Views 


A Good Word for Our Daily. 
To the DAILY WORKER: Permit 
me to say a good word for your paper. 
To come home in the evening after 
several hours a day in the service of 
upper-crust capitalists it ia a refresh- 
ing experience to glance over the 
DAILY WORKER, chase thru “As We 
See It”, the editorials, special edi- 
torials and features. =~" = 
What a contract to Brisbane’s fake 
pro-labor sop, columns upon columns 
of rot devoted to crimes, legs and 
cheap graft squabbles, day. in and day 
out. ie 
And as for our dear liberals, in the 
face of potential Communism they 
hang between hedven and=helli » 

Keep hammering to thé: fine as you 
have been doing. 


‘(Phila Jewish Branch 
Pays Tribute to Memory 
of Comrade John Lassen 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 28.—The 
Uptown Jewish Branch of Philadel- 


4 


our Hungarian comrades on the death 
of Comrade John Lassen, one of the 
most devoted Communists, a leading 
figure in the Hungarian revolutionary 
movement and late editor of the Hun- 
garian Communist Daily ELORE. 


The life and revolutionary activity 
of Comrade John Lassen shall serve 
as an inspiration to all Communists. 
We honor the memory of one of our 
best proletarian fighters who has given 
his life for the cause. 


UPTOWN JEWISH BRANCH, 
W. P. of PHILADELPHIA, 
“Signed A. Baill, Secretary. | 
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Tickets, including Ficnic Dinner, 
ONLY to those that qualify as 


‘ a Asattery, New Y 
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a tickets for sale. 
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Daily Worker agent, news stand 
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create and encourage activi 
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Only,.400 seats are available. 
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THE FOLLOWING 


L. E. Katterfeld, Mer. 
Daily Worker, New York Agency 


? 108 East 14th St., New York City 
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Please reserve a place for m 
to the First Annual Daily 
SEPTEMBER 7, 
4 Member of the Daily Worker Bui 
' more of the following ways: 


(Please check 
) which you 

5 will try ié 

to do.) 


) help i 


en 


DAILY WORKER Builders of New York | | 


celebrate their first annual re-union witha  \\ 


HUDSON RIVER EXCURSION | 


(The loveliest spot on the Hudson) | 


MUSIC AND DANCING — BATHING — HIKE THRU } 
WOODS — PICNIC DINNER 


Moonlight Ride on Hudson River Steamer 
MIRAMAR 


leanest, neatest boat in New York harbor) ? 


dnight. 5 


WORKER BUILDERS’ CLUB by 

subscriptions or $3.00 in donations during July and August, or help- 

ing a certain minimum in the Daily Worker office, or serving as 

(The subscriptions may be for either DAILY WORKER, YOUNG 
The purpose is not to make money from those that go, 


as is usually the case on excursions and picnics, but to 


thruout the summer months. 


Excursion Limited to Four Hundred. 


These will be given to the first 400 

comrades that qualify. The list must then be closed. 

fore, wait until the last minute, but perform the necessary service 

AT ONCE to make you eligible to the Daily Worker Builders’ Club, 
which will be organized on this excursion. 


JOIN THE FOUR HUNDRED! 


SIGN AND MAIL — — 


Worker Builders Re-union, 
1925 (Labor Day). 


) sell at least $6.00. worth of subscriptions 
) secure at least $3.00 in donations 


) collect from news stands 
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September 7, at 


POINT | 


ork, at 9 A. M.—Return Before ) 


NO collections on trip. , 


will be given free of charge, but 
Charter Members of the DAILY 5 
securing at least $6.00 worth of 


collector or worker-correspondent. 


at, ttt 


r WORKERS MONTHLY.) 


ty for the DAILY WORKER 


Do not, there- 
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BLANK AT ONCE! 


Branch. 
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phia expresses its deep sympathy with’ 


| OF CALIFORNIA 
- GET HEARST AID 


Nec bifehUe } Has. Some 
Land Himself 


By FRAPEIESA. 

LOS ‘ANGELES, July 28. — Hearst 
papers everywhere are making the 
most of the “California earthquake” 
letter of their proprietor to Sir 
Joseph Duveen. The contents of the 
missive are clearly intendea to de 
ceive Easterners for the profit wf 
boosters in this state. + They minl- 
‘mize effects of the earthquake with 
great unction, 


A Great Estate. 

Some two years ago Hearst com- 
pleted purchase of: an estate near 
Santa Barbara. In Sir Joseph Du 
veen’s England that domain would be 


line of landed ari 
cora ranch in Mexi¢g. 
stitution of the southérn reptiblic 
that that holding be subdi- 


quires 
vided for distribution among the 
Mexicans. 


So, the newspaper magnate, con- 
vyinced that California offers the best 
inducements to America’s coming no- 
bility, has settled in this state. His 
dukedom makes him a neighbor of 
the select hundred whose sway there 
is none to dispute in this section. 


| Valued Aid. 

| Since the earthquake shook down 
‘Santa Barbara, Hearst observed the 
‘desperate efforts of Southern Cali- 
fornia boom promoters to stem the 
slump. Realizing that, being slave- 
bonded to the bankers and their pals, 
this state depends on a constant in- 
flow of Eastern capital and workers 
to avoid panic, he decided to con- 
tribute his mite of matter-of-fact 
bunk to the general fund. 

Hundreds of letters, telegrams, etc., 
have been received by Hearst from 
fellow boomsters “congratulating him 
on his fair and frank letter which is 
| expected to resukt in untold value to 
the state.” 


Some Bunk. 

There is enough bunk in half one 
paragraph in the letter to discredit 
‘the entire 1200 words of boost, to-wit: 
“Santa Barbara itself is near 
earthquake fault. It is a small to 
of 30,000 inhabitants. Most of 
buildings that collapsed were » oe 
flimey,. seaside ...resart.. ~ 
Twelve people were killed.” 

This would lead Easterners to be- 
lieve that the earthquake fault is con- 
fined to Santa Barbara whereas the 
entire coast of California from San 
Diego to Eureka is just a subject to 
earthquakes as Santa Barbara. The 
entire Coast Range escarpment is an 
earthquake fault, a term which, as 
used by Hearst, would suit a Cali- 
fornia real estate agent very well for 
purposes of deception. 

Some of the buildings demolished 
or 80 seriously damaged that they 
must be rebuilt were the most modern 
in the United States, especially the 
hotels, offices, etc. There was not a 


hotel or other important business 
structure that was not damaged 
beyond repair. 

Few Deaths. 


The reason why great mortality did 
not result from the schocks at Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco (19 years 
ago) was not given by Hearst, but 
here it is: In the former the earth- 
quake occurred at 6:30 a. m. and in 
the latter at 5:50 a. m. Luckily few 
persons were on the streets at the 
time. If the disasters had occurred 
during business hours there would 
have been many more deaths. 

Hearst regrets that there were any 
deaths. But*why? His paper, the Los 
Angeles Examiner, gives Aimee Mac- 
Pherson, the holy lady who operates 
the Angelus Temple jn this city, un- 
Sstinted free advertisement. As a 
healer of souls and: bodies she should 
have been called to Santa Barbara to 
call the 12 dead back to life. That is 
| strictly in her line. And then there 
|would be no regrets whatever to ex- 
| Press. All the boomsters could howl 
in unison and draw the coveted East- 


| erners to Southern Celifornia and get 
their money. 


USS Rt to » Khesern Deel Air 
Line in | Siberia Soon 


Ww ASHINGTON. I D. C.,° July 2a-— 
| Preparations are under way for the 
opening of a new Yakutsk-Irkutsk air 
line in Siberia, 1,770 miles, which will 


connect the Lena and Aldan gold 
(fields with the Siberian railway at 
| Irkutsk. 


The three lines which were organ- 
ized in the volunteer air fleet in 1922 
now maintain regular communications 
between points on the trans-Siberian 
_Tailway and remote republics in cen- 
tral Asia. During the first five months 
of the year 558 passengers were car- 
Tied and the total air mileage was 
| 84,686. 
| The volunteer fleet has been suc- 
cessful in cleaning out agricultural 
_ pests. Detachments of planes fly over 
|jnfested districts spraying the insects 
| with poison. Recently one detechment 
Cleaned up a plague of locusts in the 
' valley of the River Kuma. in the Cau- 
| Casus. 
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re the DAILY WORKER PUBLISHING CO. 
» Bivd., Chicago, Il. Phone Monroe: 4712 


j SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Qo °% mail (in Chicacy only): By mail (outside of Chicago): 
; t ber: year $4.50 six months $6.00 per vear $3.50 six months 
. $2.50 three months $2.00 three months 


Address all mail and make out checks to 
THE DAILY WORKER, 1113 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, Hlindis 
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Entered as sécond. eines mail September 21. 1923, at the post-office at Chi- 
cago, Ith, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Editors 


Business Manager ’ 


Advertising rates on application. |’ 
These Are Plain Words 
The “Daily Metal Trades” published in Cleveland, Ohio, does) 


net Hike the idea of employers regarding themselves to the extent of | 
conferring with leaders of organized labor on matters affec ting the 
running of their business. Why cannot employers recognize the fact 
that their business is for them to do with as:they see fit, and hire or 
fice any worker they sée fit, squawks this infuriated editor. 

». The wrath 6f the metal trades organ was aroused over an invita- 
tien extended to John L. Lewis by certain bituminous operators to sit 
in, on a conference where difficulties other than wages questions 
would be ironed out. 
a less brainless tool of the employers than,the editor who wrote the 
editorial spasm would agree that Lewis would not do the operators, 
any harm. 

What this editor has to say abont union labor; however, © ex- 
pressed the iews-of the leading capitalists.of the country. It is, that 
the unions must be destrevyed . After telling of the progress of the 
open shop in the mining fields of West Va., Kentucky, parts of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania he writes: 

“The oldtime methods of ‘closed door’ negotiations are looked on 
askauce, in dickering with labor unions, in these days of plain talk... 
Hundreds of coal mines are being operated successfully and profit- 
ably inAhe United States on an open shop basis.” 

That editorial was written in the city where a decision of the 
supreme court makes the union illegal in a public service corporation, 
such as a streetcar line. No doubt judges can be found to make 
similar decision with regard to the basic industry like the mining in- 


dustry. The capitalists are out to smash the trade unions, weak tho 
they are now thru the negligence, inefficiency and treachery of the 


reactionaries. The employers are using every method they can avail 
themselves of for this purpose. They are rapidly destroying the min- 
ers union, thru development of the scab fields. 


The gperators knew what they were doing, and} 


UL Wer Av 


we agg 


‘(aaniaeel from. page 


using the sharpest disciplinary 


| sures, if necessary, to bring this about. 


To facilitate this there shall in 
éach nucleus, branch, C. C. C., D. BE. C., 
and other Party units specific com- 
~ charged with the responsibility 
f supervising the trade union work 
of the Party 
spheres. 


(b) Party Trade Union Fractions, 
While building and strengthening the 
‘unions, edticating the rank and file, 
fighting the corrupt bureaucracy and 
the employers, the Communists must 
_ not fail to thoroly organize themselves 
to secure leadership over the trade un- 
ion masses. This is to be accom- 
plished thru Party fractions. At pres- 
ent the fractions in the trade unions 
are weak and inadequate. The Party 
must devote major attention to their 
extension and strengthening. The Dis- 
trict Organizers shall be held oe 
responsible, in conjunction with the 
Industrial Department, for the he 


ing of the trade union fractions in 
pgactous ‘ipae User 

aout AA unibe of the ‘Worke 
League. un f the Workers 


|Party shall give active support to the 
Trade Union Educational League, 
which unites the various elements 
comprising the left wing into a move- 
ment against the reactionaries in the 
unions and to transform the trade 
unions into organs of revolutionary 
struggle against the capitalist class. 
In the various localities where the 
party has local organizations, these 
shall be held responsible for the build- 
ing up and maintenance of local groups 
‘of the league. The members of the 
party who are also members of trade 
unions shall be required to take an 
active part in the league, and to sub- 
scribe to the class struggle propa- 
ganda fund, which will be initiated by 

e league. Wherever groups exist 

é party fractions shall function with- 


in their respective 


ms 


in them as distinct organizations. Par-‘by 


ty members of the league shall resist 


The operators are not afraid of Lewis. As long as he permi 
them to dig non-union coal in Kentucky, West Va. and other oj 
shop regions, why should they not tickle his vanity by letting him 
on their harmless confab? The only way the deterioration of trad 
tan be stopped is by action of the rank and file for the pu 
getting control of the unions, giving them a progressive pr¢ 
to cane the bosses and to arta loose from the good of ca 


ike boss in the raning of industry. ae usual the bone gets all 
duces, while the workers. get nothing but compliments. 

The function of trades unionism is to fight the employers. When 
it drops that function, it has no excuse for existence. But trades 
woionism will not down. The workers will have their unions, and 
bicatr and beter unions than now, despite the opposition of the em- 
piovins class and the treachery of fake leaders. 


William J. Bryan 
the passing of William Jennings Bryan has unloosed a flood |* 
of eulogistic piffle which is usually the last resort of the capitalist| 
babbitry whenever a goodly member of their company passes on to 
the happy hunting grounds. Bryan being a front page proposition 
during his political] career, it is only proper that he should encumber 
it for two or three days after his death and give some usually ig-} 
nored politicians the opportunity to slip by the city editors. 
Of Bryan nothing much can be said except that he could deliver 
a speech well. The text was not of much consequence. It ts doubtful 
if he ever developed a new idea or made an improvement on an old 
one. He did littla to direct the current of American development. 
But he was an attractive fiy on the wheel of American capitalist 
progress and sometimes like LaFollette, he tried to put on the brakes. 
Bryan was the voice crying in the wilderness peopled by classes 
that are in trouble; but don’t know exactly what is the matter with 
them. The big capitalist treat them rough. And they found in the 
democratic party for a while, the political arm that represented them 
in their struggle against the big fellows. From this section has come 
the assortment political nostrums represented by green backery, free 
silver, knownothingisms A. P. A.-ism and later still by ku kluxism. 
Bryan was on hand to lend his tongue to all those quack remedies. 
Lately the democratic party has been crumbling. The big cap- 
italists have gobbled up the north-eastern wing of it and the southern 
section took to religion and moonshine, having put over prohibition. 
Bryan became the philosopher of this latest stage in the degradation 
of the southern middle classes. He made a gospel out of their disease 
and appeared in the role of medicine man. It is quite likely that he 
Was never happier than abont the time death called him away from 
his business. 
. Within a year three notable figures whom the working class of 


this country can well afford to lose have passed out of the picture. 


They are: Sazhuel Gompere, Robert M. LaFollette and William Jen- 
nings Brvan. 


W hen Great Men Die 


‘sea great men die, things go on very much as usual. This is 
whai happened on the stock market the day after William Jennings 
Bryan breathed his last: 

“Stocks of the motor, mercantile and specialities companies led an 
aggress.vo rally near the close. Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward 
and many department stores continued their spectacular upward move- 
ment. Coca Cola made a new high at 135. International Harvester 
sold up 3 points at 120. Mariand Oil broke thru its 1925 high record 
and sold up to 46!..” 


But, watch out tor some flopping on the stock exchange if the 
anthraciie miners in Pennsylvania go on strike. The moral is, that 
the wheels of industry dent stop moving when parasites return to 
the dust. But when workers refuse to work the do stop. 

Victor Berger says there is no instance in history of a genius 


rtansmitting that gift to his progeny. 
his own dather was a wizard, 
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opposition - the reactionary trade 
union bureaucrats and to put up con- 
didates against m in the union 
This tendericy must be 
stimulated and developed by the 
Workers Party as one means of 
bringing masses of workers under its 
direct influence. In tnion elections, | 
whether in local uniofis, central labor 
councils, or international unions, the 
Communists, 1 ‘Not strong enough 
to win with their own candidates, shall 
combine with the “progressives” and 
support joint candidatse upon a united 
front basis. The foundation for these 
united fronts in unfon. elections shall 
be agreed upon minimum programs 


confronting‘ 
the unions, In’ such ‘uhited fronts, 
however, the Communists shall run as 
Communists, and shall»make this clear |" 
by special statements to the union | ° 
membership outlining the party trade 
union program..»The danger shall be 
carefully guarded against of allowing 
these united front movement to degen- 


office. An especially potent slogan 
for the building of a _ progressive 


bloc is the demand for world 
trade union unity, a slogan which 
has served as a. strong rallying 


cry for all the progressive and revolu- 
tionary elements in the British trade 
union, movement. Efforts must be 
made to link up the struggle of the 
progressive wing of the British move- 
ment with that of a progressive trade 
union bloc in this country in a general 
demand for world unity as’ proposed 
the Comintern and the Profintern. 
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Britain a quarter of a century 
There too a highly reactionary 
union bureaucracy was in control ¢ 
the trade unions and byerieactire all pre 


.| gressive measures in the strugg 


against the employers. It was onf 
with the advent of the “new unic 
ism” which came into existence 
the organization of great masses p 
previously unorganized workers tt 
the trade unions changed their poli¢y 
and the labor party was formed au¢ 
industrial unionism developed, 

The organization of the millions pf 
workérs in such industries as the step] 
industry, the rubber industry, 
automobile industry will bring 
the American trade union mover 
new and more militant spirits and 
greatly increase the influence of ¢ 
party and aid materially in achigvi 
our end of winning the orgar 
masseb for the revolutionary Commyt 
ist — 


Shop Commitess,,.>> a\\ 


HE party shall carry on an active 

campaign to organize shop com- 
mittees in the industries generally. 
These shop committees shall be 
elected by all employes of a given, in- 
dustrial establishment irrespective of 
sex, color, nationality, skill, etc. The 
shop committees shall serve to unite 
all the workers in the various estab- 
lishments, whether members of unions 

or ‘not. The shop committees shall 
voice the demands of the workers and 
form the basis for common struggle 
against capitalism: The shop com- 
mittees shall be utilized for the or- 
ganization of the unorganized. One 
of the main tasks of the shop nuclei 


is the formation eventually of shop? 


committees and the support of the 


shop committees.in the organization} | 


of the Snecerrnt into the trade 
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-| American trade unions join in an 
ternational conference to unify 
aes union movement of the world 
We shall also fight for the 
* port of the Anglo-Russian . 
mittee, and for the affiliation of the 
various national unions to the Inte: 
‘national Federation in their pect- 
ye industry. 
Canadian Autonomy. Th rty | 
shall support the movement of the 
Canadian unions for autonomy within 
the American trade unions. This au- 
tonomy shall take the form of the 
establishment of Canadian sections in 
all American unions having ee) 
in Canada, these, sections to be united 
in the Canadian trades and labor con- 
gress, and to have full right to de- 
clare strikes, to organize the masses, 
and to raise all necessary funds. 
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craft unions into industrial unio 
bare site pushed with vigor, The asekey 
tion campaign must be more de- | 
finitely concrete, however, in view of 
the bitter resistance it is meet 
from the trade union bureaucracy. | 
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Communist Work Among 


munist) Party: 


RESOLUTION ON WORK 
AMONG WOMEN. 
l. 

roe work among women is an im- 

portant phase of the party activ- 
ity. This work has been neglected 
by our party since its organization. 
Only some local organizations such 
as New York, Boston, and. Detroit 
have made a beginning in this res- 
pect, but there has been no central- 
ized direction and definite plan of 
work on a national‘scale. These con- 
ditions must be changed. Our party’ 
must from now on take up this work 
systematically . in order to establish 
Communist influence among the wo- 
men workers and draw them into the 
general struggles of the workers. 


2. Policy for Work Among 
Women in the Factories. 


§! It must be our aim to establish 
* in the factories where women are 
employed circles of working ‘women 
for the discussion of the problem of 
their place of work and forthe dis- 
cussion of general problems of the 
working class. As these circles are 
developed in certain industrial sec- 
tions they should be combined into 
conferences of delegates from: the cir- 
cles of that section and later on a 
city-wide scale. 


2. These circles should also be the 
mediunt for expression of the socia! 
life of women workers and the means 
of providing educational opportun- 
ities. Thru the development of this 
form of their acttvities our party 
members working within them will 
be able to influence the social life and 
the education of the. women workers 
and thus facilitate the work of poli- 
tical education of these. workers. 


» 


3. Wherever the party, has shop 
nuclei organized in factories where 
women are employed one member of 
the nucleus shall be- chargé with the 
responsibility of organizing such cir- 
| cles of women workers. In those sec- 
tions where nuclei do not yet exist the 
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The eithowine resolution was undnimously adopted by the. Sperity ead 
mission for eeernaen | to the National Convention of the Workers (Com- 


party organ teopeanilll for work 
among women shall appoint comrades 
working in factories where women are 
employed to take up this work. 

5. The work among the women in’ 
the factories must be closely coordin- 
ated with the work among the wo- 
men in the trade unions. For this 
purpose there should bé appointed in 
the party trade uniom»(fractions in 
unions in which theres are women 
workers a comrade charged with the 
work among the women frade union 
members, who must be in contact 
with the comrades conducting the 
work among women > factories. 


3. Work Among the House- | Ty 
wives, 


1 Our party must also seek to or: 

* ganize circles of “housewives for 
participation in and @upport of the 
struggles of the workers. These Ccir- 
cles should be organized in all the 
working class sectionsef the cities. 

2. The party unitstin the various 
sections of the citie§ ‘shall appoint 
from among the pafty members a 
comrade specially charged with car- 
rying on this work of*organization of 
circles of housewivesi » : 

3. The housewives circles shall be 
combined thruout thé Sections of the 
city and on city-wide Scale thru con- 


ferences of delegates from these 
bodies. ; 
&. The housewives circles should 


carry on social and educational ac- 
tivities similar to thoge to be carried 
on by the circles in the factories. 
They must be drawn into close co- 
operation with the women circles in 
the factories thru the initiation of 
common campaigns and thru confer- 
ences in which the qpem bers of both 
circles participate ag , well as thru con- 
ferences of delegates” rom both forms 
of organization. This is particularly 
pecessary in times trike and other 
workers struggles, 
«56. The organiza 
housewives which 


s of proletarian 
e been created 


thru the efforts of 


such as the United Council of Work-| 
ing Class Women, in New York City, 
the Mothers League of Boston and 
Detroit Proletarian Women organiza- 
tions should be made the basis for the 
development of our work in these 
cities. 


4. Conferences of Working 
Women. ! 


1 In order to unite the work of 

* the women factory circles and the 
housewives circles, conferences of 
working class women shall be called. 


2. These conferences shall be held 
periodically at least once a month, 
and shall discuss and act upon all 
problems arising out of the lives of 
the working women. 


The “Conference of Working 
_Wonten” shall consist of (a) women 
employed in shops, factories, stores, 
tc.; (b) Local trade unions consist- 
ing wholly or partly of working wo- 
men; and (c) organizations of work- 
ing class housewives. 

4. These conferences shall elect 
Executive Committees to carry on the 
work between the meetings of the 
Conferences. These committees shall 
be known as “Committees of. Working 
Women.” . 

5. The following is to be the basis 
of the program of the “Conferences of 
Working Women.” 

a. To carry on an active campagin 
to unionize the working women. 

b. To fight for equal pay for comme 
work. S 

c. To combat child labor. 

d. To encourage and asist working 
women to become citizens of the 
United States. 

e. To fight for government main- 
tenance of working mothers for a spe- 
ecified period of time before and siete 
childbirth. 

f. To develop political onnoilai 
ness and activity among working wo- 
men. a 

zg. To participate in all struggles 
of the workers jointly with other labor 
organizations. 

_ h. To provide for the educational, 
cultural, and l ds of the work- 
ing class hou esi, 

i. To ren 


terial and moral 


party members, 


support to w ers’ engaged in strug- 
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fomen in the U. 


‘gies, against capitalists. (Relief in 
times of strikes, lockouts etc.) 

' j. To combat the high cost of liv- 
ing. 

k. To fight for Santee housing facil- 
ities for the workers. 

l.. To fight for better sanitary, fire 
prevention, and educational facilities 
for working class quarters. 

m. To fight for government main- 
tenance of the school children of the 
workers, 


n. To participate in all struggles of 
the workers jointly with other labor 
organizations. 


6. These conferences shall be 
called in each locality by a _ special 
committee to be known as “The Pro- 
visional Committee of the Conference 
of Working Women.” The Provisional 
Committee is to be made up of men 
and women engaged in or otherwise 
connected with the urine of- the 
working women, 


r 7. Such provisional Committees} 
‘shall be established immediately. Be- 
fore calling the conference, a wide- 
spread agitation must be carried on 
among women in the shops, factories, 
‘stores, and in the unions popularizing 
the task of these conferences, 


5. Party Organization for 
Work Among Women. 


HE following organizational ap- 

paratus shall be established in the 
party at once to conduct the work 
among women: 


1. In all leading committtees of the 
party such as the Central Executive 


mittees, City Executive Committtees, 
and after the party reorganization is 
affected, the Section Executive Com- 
mittee and Sub Section Executive 
‘Committee, and at present in the 
present existing branches and shop} 
nuclei, an individual member or sub‘: 
comniittee shall be appointed as re- 


women. This sub committee or in- 
dividual membér shall be authorized 
to form a larger committee by draw- 


ing into, thé§%work other comrades, 
particularly en from the factorfes,’ 
The sub cc or individual mein- 


be responsible for 


Committee, District Executive Com- | 


sponsible head of the work among! 


ber, however 


onaiiant of the work ‘to the “‘Aehding 
committee making the appointment. 


2, In order to keep before the 
party the necessity of systematically 
carrying on the work among women 
and in order that this work shal! 
support and be in line with the gen- 
eral political policies of the party, the 
question of work among women 
should be placed on the agenda of the 
leading committees and regular re- 
ports on the progress of the work sub- 
mitted. The Organization Commit- 
tee of the C. EB. C. shall also place 
the question on its agenda and once 
each three months at least it acess 
come before the C, E. C. 


3. Whenevér the party initiates a 
campaign the instructions sent to the 
party units shall contain a special sec- 
tion instructing the party units how 
to apply this campaign to the work 
among the working women so that the 
| women are drawn into all the general - 
campaigns of the party. 


“4. ~The first step in’ putting this 
program into effect shall: be -the»cal- 


‘ling in each city of city conferences 


to consist of all the membérs “of the 
branch and nuclei sub committee on 
Women Work and also the women 


‘committees from the trade unton frae- 


tions. These conferences. shall be 


‘made thoroly familiar with the pro- 


gram and mobilized to carry it out in 
the following manner, “ Similar con- 
ferences shall be held from time to 


time and at a later stage of develop 


ment: of the work it may be-possible 
to~hold these conferences on a larger 
scale. 


5. At all times the party members 
in the non partisan organizations 
must form Communist fractions and 
work under the direction of the party 
sub-committee on Women Work fn 
thetr respective localities, 


[" 6. Press and ‘iterated 


1 The party should publish. liter 

“ature making especial appéal to 
working women and the party; press 
should from time. to time carry. artic- 
les dealing with current politica! ques- 
tions from the same angle, © 
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